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HER BONNET’S JUST THE SWEETEST 


THING. 


| ER bonnet’s just the sweetest thing, 
It flouts the world as she goes by, 

le's tied down by the sweetest string. 
I'd like to be that string, but,*My!” 

The bonnet might not be the thing 

So sweet, if I should be the string. 


Her bonnet’s just the sweetest thing, 
It tips u bit above her eye. 
The birds—the birds begin to sing; 
hey want to sing as she goes by; 
rhey think it’s daybreak, and,‘*Oh my!” 
lt’s just because she’s passing by 
Her bonnet’s just the sweetest thing 
It roofs in just the sweetest hair, 
And eyes and mouth. The birds will sing; 
They think it’s spring when she is there 
It's just because she’s passing by. 
1 want that bounet, but,** Oh my!” 
White rose of roses!’ Why be shy? 
About the sweetest bonnet’s string 
The lads, the lads will sigh and sigh— 
For God's white rose that makes it spring 
And daybreak for the birds—and I 
Just want that bonnet, but, ‘Oh, my!” 
WituraM Pace CARTER 


WOMEN AND MONEY. 

i & E opinion has generally prevailed among men, or at 

least has been expressed for centuries, that women 
“He 
is almost a 
The absurdest stories are perpetually told of 
woman's total incapacity to learn anything about money, 
aud some of them are doubtless believed. What was cur- 
rent ages ago in regard to women 18 current now, and is 
Men are apt 
to forget what extraordinary changes woman has under- 
gone in this century—in the last half particularly. She 
have been a flnancis 


are densely and incurably ignorant about money. 


knows no more of money than a Woman,” 


prover ’ 


almost as likely to gain credit as it was then. 


may i] simpleton in the remote past; 


she surely is not now, in most cases, To-day the average 


woman probably understands money as well as does the 
average man 

Where she is wholly uninformed on the subject her 
lack of information is commonly due to the man or men 
nearest her. He or they fail to give her any instruction, 
and then laugh at her defects, as is much their custom in 
other things. Man gets his knowledge of practical affairs 
from constant experience, and wonders that woman does 
not get hers without any experience. When he tries to 
teach her something about money—its value, its relations, 
its purchasing power—he finds her quick to learn, and his 
Who 
has known a woman that, having had any sort of financial 
education, has not profited by it? Often she shows a 
grasp and comprehension of monetary matters, as well as 


small exertion in her behalf amply recompensed 


details of business, that are seldom shared by her husband 
or brother. She is, notwithstanding contrary belief, an 
intelligent economist when she comes to learn what econ 
omy means. It is frequently said by the other sex that 
she can make a dollar go us far as they can make two; 
nor is this by any means the language of compliment. 
Many and many a husband has discovered that his wife 
can buy more with a small amount of money than he can, 
and he is in the habit of giving it to her for that special 
purpose 

The extravagance of woman 
We 
ruin of fortunes by her excess, of her uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable prodigality 


has been a stock theme 
everlasting|y still hear of her wild profusion, of 
This must be accepted with 
vast allowance Man, not woman, is the great spend 
thrift; always has been; always will be. He has dissipa 
ted millions where she bas dissipated thousands, Squan 
dering is so common with him as to invite little notice, so 
Her 
expenditures are, as a rule,on small things; rather what 
she should not afford than what is superlative or impor- 
tant of itself. She is seldom reckless 


not properly belong to her 


uncommon with her as to arouse general attention. 


recklessness does 
She is by nature conserva- 
tive; her training is conventional; she is prone to follow 
precedent; she is the reverse of wasteful. When she is 
wasteful in any way it is commonly through ignorance, 
which prevents her from the knowledge of what she is 
really doing. Illuminate ber mind a little, and the light 
leads her to economy, and she becomes intrenched in it. 
She likes it, and practises it, and will in time become an 
adept at it. It fits conveniently and pleasantly into the 
receptacle of her being, and is in harmony with her dis- 
position and spirit 

Few men forced into economy by circumstances relish 
it, unless avaricious, and when their circumstances grow 
easy they cease generally to be economical. A woman 
who has once become economical will continue to be so, 
though there be no need of the habit, even if-it be glar- 
ingly out of keeping with her condition. What number- 
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Jess instances there are of this! How often a rich woman 
is so careful of her expenditures as to get the name of 
being stingy! There was originally with her need of 
thrift; but thrift was retained long after there was any 
cause for it. Woman's love of smull details inclines her 
to economy. She may not be a financier in any large 
sense; that may not be within ber scope; but careful use 
of little amounts of money certainly is, and she constant- 
ly demonstrates her proficiency therein. There is much 
more reason for calling her penurious than prodigal, and 
she is really called both, though the adjectives are abso- 
lutely incongruous. If she is penurious, it is because, in 
most cases, she is spending money given her by some 
man, which she does not regard as her own, and for which 
she is held accountable. If she is prodigal, it is, as has 
been said, because she does not understand the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, having never been taught anything 
of the kind. Now that she has begun to earn her own 
money, to depend materially on herself, she has some mon 
etary education, and reveals it in her wise economy. 

The probable fact that woman will go on improving 
steadily and rapidly in her acquaintance with money 
and its uses to the end of the next century will not hin- 
der many meu from talking about her pecuniary igno- 
rance and extravagance then just as they do now. ‘The 
non-observing, unthinking mau seems to derive his opinion 
of woman from musty traditions, and to never swerve 
from it, though she may have passed through a hundred 
metamorphoses, This he may consider loyalty to the sex. 
He is addicted to counting Ler indifference to the value 
of money and her wholesale squandering of money as 
one of the immivent perils of marriage. 1f that were the 
sole cause of matrimonial trouble, matrimony in geveral 
would prove to be what very young and very romantic 
lovers imagine it will be when they are at the acme of 
their raptures. 

It is to be doubted if out of a thousand business fail- 
ures a wife actively and knowingly contributes to one. 
She is almost as likely to cut her husband’s throat while 
he is asleep. The plain truth is, if she has any common- 
sense, and is the least enlightened, she usually restrains her 
husband's tendency to lavishness, and employs all ber in- 
fluence in the direction of economy. 


THE MASCULINE OPINION. 


| ym of light were playing over the brass andirons 

and triunmings of the Franklin as 1 went into the 
further room to-day. A little fire of kindling-wood was 
burning on the hearth for good cheer, not warmth. The 
Professor's glasses were agleam. Through the long win- 
dows I saw the dried leaves shading the veranda shaking 
in the wind. Against drought one may fight in Mrs. Van 
‘Tl willer’s yard, but not against the cold. 

Mrs. Barker was there again. For tiree Saturdays now 
in succession I have found her. Every now and then at 
Mrs. Van Twiller’s I meet some one who gets there in a 
mysterious way—drift-wood of society, brought from no- 
body knows where, and carried in by the same tide which 
brings congenial souls. In Mrs. Van Twiller’s manner of 
receiving such as these no distinction is visible; and this 
is not merely because the spirit of hospitality governs her, 
nor because every person she meets has some element of 
interest, but because she believes, as she once told me, in 
the working of law in all the relations of life, and this 
without conscious effort on the part of the individual to 
maintain it. In the law of attraction, for instance, she 
reads the secret of destiny. So people who really belong 
to her by right of sympathy, she believes, will inevitably 
be brought to her, while those who do not belong will as 
inevitably drop away, even if for a moment they are 
drawn. In the mean time, courtesy and kindliness are 
not to be sacrificed, they belonging also, as she says, to 
the law and order of life. 

I heard afterwards that the discussion to which I was 
admitted grew out of some reference to a bit of gossip 
whispered just now everywhere in New York. Mrs. Van 
Twiller, who never encourages anything of this kind, 
tried to turn the subject with a laugh, but Mrs. Barker 
would not let go her hold. Then suddenly, and quite with- 
out warning, Mrs. Barker shifted her ground. She does 
this, | believe, simply for the pleasure of arguing. “ But 
you can’t trust women, anyway.” This was just as I 
came into the room. ** They are born scandalmongers. If 
there’s a blot on the seutcheon they discover it. If there's 
a screw loose anywhere they wriggle it till they get it out 
and let the world see. Men never do this. They call 
every other man a good fellow and let his weaknesses 
BY. 

‘** You must have known very queer kinds of women,” 
said the Major’s niece. Mrs, Vau Twiller started. She 
had never heard this young woman quite so unbridled in 
speech, nor so ready to use the weaponsof an enemy. Be- 
fore Mrs. Van Twiller could speak, however, the Major's 
niece began again: ‘I don’t think there are any people 
in the world so ready to help each other, to stand by each 
other, and to forgive each other as women. And when 
they don't do it, when they are censorious and critical, 
it's because they reflect the masculine opinion. It is all a 
man’s fault when one woman is hard on another, Ol! 
yes, but it is, Mrs. Barker, and it’s not nonsense at all. 
Some man goes home and finds his wife has been to see 
the lady next door whose husband ran away from her the 
week before, and he says: ‘My dear, | know just how 
good your impulses are, but I would not do that. I don’t 
want my wife criticised, and you don’t understand these 
things very well, my dear, nor how men regard them. I 
would not become involved if I were you!’ And so the 
wife stays away, afraid of the masculine opinion, which 
she has been taught, all her life from babyhood, to fear. 
Talk about evolution! I know three stages men have 
been through in relation to women; three P’s stand for 
them—the Pursuing, the Possessive, and the Protective. 
They have not outgrown the Protective stage yet. You 
hear them always talking about it. It would be all very 
well, though, and very noble and fine, if only men were 
not content simply to protect a woman because she be- 
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longed to them, or they feared to have their own names 
tarnished, but if they protected all women just because 
they were women, so that none would have anything to 
fear, and could be the best in themselves without fear of 
misinterpretation.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller’s eyes were down. I thought she was 
hurt at the little air of belligerence in her friend. But 
when she began to speak I knew she had only been think- 
ing. ‘lt seems to me,” sbe said, ‘‘that love of backbit- 
ing is not at the bottom of woman’s criticism of woman 
when it does exist, but a certain deep-seated instinct of 
which they themselves are hardly conscious—an instinct 
to prove the dominance of good, of that good which, in 
spite of the evil it passes through, }s still triumphant 
good. a oe ucknowledge the virtue of a great man 
or woman, and yet prove a weakness, it’s a sort of testi- 
mony to the virtue in us all, an eternal protest against the 
assumption that a little evil can destroy ns. Don't you 
all think so?” 

But we were all silent. L. H. F. 


A LONDON APARTMENT-HOUSE 
FOR WOMEN. 


TT HE question of board and lodgings, to unmarried wo- 

men of lithited means, is full of perplexity. Those 
who have survived it know the discomfort of moving 
from one hall bedroom to another, and from one shabby 
quarter to another shabbier still, in the hope of finding 
economical living combined with cleanliness and a reason- 
able degree of convenience. In London it is not quite so 
difficult of accomplishment as in New York or Chicago. 
Small, clean rooms may be had with excellent board and 
service, breakfast at nine, luncheon at half past one, tea 
at five, served in one’s room if preferred, within walking 
distance of Hyde Park, for $9a week. But this moderate 
charge does not obviate the difficulty of over - curious 
landlady, and—to busy women, those who have to work or 
study—the enforced society of the idle ones, who thrive 
the world over, and who, having no occupation, cannot re 
alize the value of time to others who have less leisure. 
Taking lodgings and having one’s cooking done is also 
impracticable to those whose time is precious, and there- 
fore the apartment-house for women, those without fami 
lies, or who are engaged in the professions, is an assured 
success in London. 

One of the most important is Sloane Gardens House, on 
Sloane Street, one of the main thoroughfares leading into 
Piccadilly. It is adjacent to Sloane Square, where there 
is one of the main stations of the underground railway, 
which wheels you out to the Kensington Museum in ten 
minutes, and carries you to nearly every other point of in- 
terest about London with equal despatch. In addition to 
this the penny ‘bus passes the door, north and south, by 
which one can also be taken anywhere, from Putney to 
Hampstead Heath and Westminster. 

The building is of red brick, pleasing in its architecture, 
and facing the east. At many of the windows are flower- 
boxes, which all summer long are a mass of foliage and 
brilliant color. In the main hall, which is tiled and pan- 
elled with marble, is an automatic device in the directory, 
by which there appears beside the card of occupants of 
rooms the words “in” or “out” ; this informs the caller 
at once whether the person desired is in the house. On 
the first floor is the office of the lady superintendent and 
her secretary, who not only attends to the superintendent's 
correspondence, but answers questions and shows appli- 
cants through the rooms. here is a beautiful large 
drawing-room, tastefully though plainly furnished, with 
that abundance of divans and arm-chairs characteristic of 
English drawing-rooms; there are good prints upon the 
walls, and pretty bric-d-brac scattered about, so that it has 
none of the melancholy bareness and stiffness of the usual 
lodging - house drawing-room. Here the residents may 
receive their callers at any hour during the day, and until 
eleven in the evening. There is also a handsome music 
room, to which musicians are restricted, and where in 
struments can be used from 8 a.m. till 10 p.m. The 
writing-room is generously furnished with desks and a 
large table, and, like all the other apartments, is well 
lighted and well ventilated. There is a good library, 
which, with music and writing room, is free to the resi- 
dents. 

Although the house is closed at eleven o'clock, latch- 
keys are furnished, sixpence being charged for opening 
the house door to those who have forgotten their keys. 
The English women are thrifty, and this small fee is gen- 
erally a healthy stimulus to memory. 

The service included in the rent provides for the re- 
moval of slops twice daily; making the bed (if done in the 
morning), cleaning grate, lighting fire, and removing ashes 
once daily; the delivery of wood, coal, and oil, which 
must be paid for in advance by coupon; cleaning win- 
dows, sweeping chimneys as often ws necessary, with a 
thorough cleaning once a fortnight. 

Sitting-rooms, where suites are taken, are cleaned, but 
servants are forbidden to dust or touch ornaments or bric 
a-brac. This is to save trouble with servants, who in 
England are expected to have all loss for which they are 
responsible kept back out of their wages. In Sloane 
Gardens House they are not permitted to run errands or 
perform any extra service for lodgers, who must hire 
char-women, subject to the approval of the superintendent. 
Cooking in rooms, driving nails in the wails, throwing 
things from windows, leaving boxes or bundles in the 
halls, are prohibited. It will be seen, however, that none 
of the rules are irksome, and prohibit only those things 
which well-bred women would not wish to do. One dif- 
ficulty in the way of casual guests is that each persou 
must furnish her own linen—towels, sheets, and pillow- 
cases. This is customary, however, in nearly all furnished 
lodgings in London, and the same rule applies also to 
plate and china, 

Before a lodger leaves, her room is inspected, and she 
is required to pay for all damage to paint or walls. 
The applicant is required to give her name in full, with 
the present address, approximate age, and general state 
of health; single, married, or widow; and profession or 
occupation of father. References must be given, not ex- 
ceeding five. 

The ‘‘approximate”’ age is rather amusing, as the ap- 
plicant is not pinned down to accurate figures, and the 
term adapts itself to a sliding scale, most convenient to 
those who have any scruple about confessing the exact date 
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of their birth. The “occupation of the father” is also 
rather opposed to American ideas of democracy, as with 
us a good moral character is supposed to be sufficient. 
Sloane Gurdens House, however, is meant for the accom- 
modation of what in England are termed geutlewomen, 
very rigid class distinctions prevailing here as elsewhere. 

If the inquiries made are satisfactory the applicant is 
required to make a deposit of £1, which is refunded when 
she goes away, and in case she withdraws her application 
she is charged two shillings and sixpence to cover the ex- 
penses and loss of other applicants. The best furnished 
rooms range in price from ten shillings and sixpence to 
thirteen and sixpence per week, which is about $2 62 and 
$3 37 respectively. Unfurnished rooms may be had as 
low as seven shillings, ancl what are called cubicles at four 
shillings and sixpence a week. Baths are charged for at 
the rate of one penny each. 

The dining-room, which is very large and well venti- 
lated, is lighted by a row of windows to the east. It is 
furnished with numbers of small tables,and here meals 
may be ordered as they are desired. The very moderate 
charge for breakfast is from four to eight pence—equiv- 
alent to eight and sixteen cents in our currency; lunch- 
eons from four pence to one shilling, while dinner is uni- 
formly one shilling. The food is excellent, well cooked, 
and well served, dinner including soup, .a joint of some 
sort, two vegetables, and a simple dessert. Lodgers pay 
only for those meals which they order—an important con- 
sideration to those who must be frequently absent. 

It is in no sense a charitable institution, having been 
made by careful management self-supporting, and the 
sume privacy and comfort at the very moderate tariff 
charged would not be possible in any cheap boarding- 
house in any respectable quarter in London. 

Mary H. Krovr. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER ¥ 





N°? HING makes one realize the size of Switzerland 
4% more effectively than to travel a little in it. You 
start out with a list of time-tables and things that look 
almost formidable enough for a journey to Siberia, and 
when you've reached your destination at night—it always 
takes all day to get there, no matter where you're going— 
you discover that you've got over about forty miles, and 
spent something like a dollar and sixty-seven cents. From 
Les Voirons we decided to go to Aigle,iu the Canton de 
Vand, in order to let ourselves down somewhat gently 
from the clouds before going back to town. Since the 
thermometer was invented Paris has never known such a 
hot September, and everybody is staying in the country 
as long as possible, without even so much as thinking of 
autumn gowns and hats. So, very early in the morning, 
when the eternal snows of Mont Blane were still faintly 
touched with rose, we took the diligence down through 
the pines to Bons St.-Didier, to go by train to Evian-les- 
Bains, by boat to Villeneuve, and then on by train again 
to Aigle. 

It is seven or eight years since I’ve seen the banks of 
Lake Geneva, and the blue waters of the lake itself, and 
the habit of looking at everything with that sixth sense 
which is the inevitable result of constantly imparting 
what you hear and see to others has given me a kind of 
comparative confidence in my own powers of observation 
that is an inward satisfaction in a way. Now I know 
that the waters of Lake Geneva are really blue—so blue 
that they put out the skv—and that the end of it is r sally 
beantiful—as beautiful as anything one sees on the aver- 
age track of European travel One goes on for a long 
time with a sense of disappointment. The banks are flat. 
The shining little villages, set in a frame-work of green 
vinevards, seem commonplace. And then all of a sudden, 
as you come towards Vevay and Montreux, the horizon 
narrows, and the lake is a deep blue mirror shut in closely 
by purple peaks, misty as though seen through a long 
distance, and yet near at hand, with beautiful lights and 
shadows lying across them, and the whole, lake and all, 
shimmering in a golden mist. One sees only one snow 
mountain, the Dent-du-Midi; but the Dent-du-Midi is the 
most distinguished mountain I know. Its five irregular 
points give it its air of delicacy and distinction, as though 
chiselled against the blue sky, and the snow powdered 
over it makes it seem like a fine lady wrapping round her 
a mantel of cobwebby lace. 

At Villeneuve we waited two hours to take the train, 
and prowled about the old town to hunt out the land- 
marks of Mr. Howells’s Little Swiss Sojourn. It was at 
the ‘* Villa Clos,” on the banks of the lake, that the ** little 
sojourn” was made, and well I remember sitting on its 
wooden balcony, looking out over Chillon, seven years 
ago, and having afternoon tea out of mademoiselle’s deli- 
cate old Swiss china, in company with two soft-voiced 
Swiss old ladies, mademoiselle herself, and her noted friend 
and companion, the dog, with the torrent foaming through 
the vineyards at our feet. The first thing we did was to 
make our way there, passing the Hétel Lord Byron, where 
the same young girls, apparently, were playing, not cro- 
quet, but tennis, exactly as young-manless as in the days 
when Mr. Howells’s sympathetic heart went out to them 
for the same reasons. It is precisely seven years since 
I've read A Little Swiss Sojourn, but no one can accuse me 
of not knowing my Howells well. 

“Is Mile. Colomb still in Villeneuve?” it suddenly oc- 
enrred to me to ask the silent Swiss who was patiently 
trudging along beside us carrying our traps. For three 
hundred years her family had owned and lived in their 
property on the banks of the lake. It was not likely 
that they had all disappeared in three hundred and 
seven. ‘‘Mlle. Colomb?” the man said, meditatively. 
** No; she sold her villa and went away about three years 
ago.” ‘Sold her villa?’ I said, scarcely crediting my 
ears. ‘‘How is that?” “ Because of the lime factory, 
mademoiselle, which spoiled her view.” And,sure enough, 
lifting up our eyes, we beheld—oh, horrors!—directly in 
front of the charming little house nestling in its flickering 
green leaves, the garish outlines and tall ungainly chim- 
ney of a “ fabrique de chaux.” ‘‘ Cursed be Sally!” I 
murmured to myself, an old half-forgotten story coming 
into my mind of the indignation of Lord Macaulay, when 
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* he was a little boy, at finding the servant Sally had de- 
stroyed one of his favorite sites, ‘‘ Cursed be Sally!” 
said the small boy, solemnly. ‘‘ Because the Bible says, 
‘ Cursed be he who destroyeth the ancient landmark that 
thy neighbor hath set!” And cursed be all the Sallies 
and unpoetic of this world of ours, who are allowed to 
pursue unmolested their fiendish eo of reducing every- 
thing to the dead level of materialism and commerce! 
Sadly we made our way along the lake to the town itself. 
“ Tiens, electric light!” I said, looking mournfully for the 
old iron lamp that once hung in the centre of the quaint 
little street. ‘Come, I've seen enough,” and we sat dis- 
consolately in the railway station till the train bore us off 
to this little out-of-the-way Aigle, which still sleeps 
peacefully its unimproved slumbers, away from the dev- 
astating track of the destroyer. 

Switzerland, on the beaten track, seems nothing but a 
series of hotels, to which the mountains exist only as ad- 
juncts like the fountains and the tennis-courts and all 
the rest of the improvements. The place is so small and 
competition is so severe that each hotel-keeper tries to 
outdo the other, and the result is a system of organization 
that amazes and overpowers you. Each hotel ‘* exchanges 
repasts " with the other, so that if you are staying at the 
Grand Hotel at Aigle you have the right to déjeuners at 
the Grand Hotel at Territet, at the Three Crowns at. Ve- 
vay, the National and the Swan at Montreux, and I don’t 
know where else through a long list. One is always 
lunching and taking tea and playing tennis all over the 
place, running on to Lausanne for a tournament, or hav- 
ing a picnic at Caux, or ‘‘ rally papers” at Aigle, which 
lust means that a buffet is arranged somewhere in the 
mountains for godter or five-o’clock tea, to be reached 
through various labyrinthine paths indicated by tracks 
made by sitrewing liitle papers. All the invited guests 
‘‘rally” at a given spot, and the first six who find their 
way to the goal receivea prize. ‘‘ Rally papers” are quite 
a fad this summer abroad, and great fun in this crisp 
cool mountain air. 

With that feeling of proprietorship that so often accom- 
panies a sense of possession, we think our Aigle much the 
nicest of ali the mountain places, in spite of the fact that 
it lies off from the lake. The hotel is perched on the side 
of a gorge running through the valley, with a torrent 
rushing along to turn the old saw-mill below. All along 
the side turned towards the amphitheatre of mountains 
runs a promenade gallery covered with glass, where peo- 
ple sit out after dinner in great wicker chairs in these 
early autumn evenings and chat and Jangh over their after- 
dinner coffee, and where the orchestra plays three times 
a week for dancing. For there is always an orchestra 
connected with the Swiss hotels on Lake Geneva. We 
have reached the point where we consider the society 
much superior to that anywhere else, this discriminating 
opiaion being derived from the fact that the four people 
we know here are among our very most delightful friends, 
and that the others let us tranquilly alone, as we do them. 
For one holds on grudgingly 'o her last few moments of 
freedom, fresh air, and absence of conventionality, and 
alas, even now, as I finish these lines, my open trunk 
yawns suggestively before me, and I realize with a sigh 
that to-morrow means Paris and the world once more. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





AUTUMN WEDDING GOWNS. 


UT-OF-TOWN weddings in village churches with 

gay revellings in country houses are the fashion this 
autumn, yet the season in the city will be made unusually 
brilliant by two international marriages, that of Miss 
Pauline Whitney when she enters the Paget family of 
England, and later on when the youngest daughter of the 
house of Vanderbilt—a girl not vet nineteen—becomes 
the Duchess of Marlborough. The modistes are busy 
with preparations for these weddings, with the trousseaux, 
and with gowns for the guests, 

Snowy-white satin is now preferred to the cream and 
wavy tints formerly chosen for the bride’s gown, and it is 
stiff enough to stand alone. The French couturiéres are 
making princesse gowns for brides, slashing the corsage 
and skirt, filling in the spaces with puffs of chiffon, and 
embroidering the edges lightly with silver and pearl 
spangles, and with small rhinestone or crystal beads. 
The neck is rounded low below the throat, and filled out 
with a full guimpe of chiffon. Sleeves of chiffon are 
draped to droop to the elbows, Some gowns are trimmed 
with embroidered epaulettes, beginning in the armhole 
and giving a long-shouldered effect. 

Other models carry out the favorite Marie Antoinette 
dress with modifications. They have the pretty short 
coat-waist of satin with revers turned back from a pointed 
vest of chiffon very fully gathered, and starting under an 
immense bow across the bust, leaving the throat quite 
bare, though a stock of lace fastened with diamond orna- 
ments is sometimes added. The sleeves are puffed or 
close, as best suits the figure, and are finished at the elbow 
with a deep sabot ruffle of lace or of chiffon doubled and 
accordion- pleated. 

When a high close front is preferred for the wedding 
gown, the satin waist has a collar band of satin trimmed 
at the top with drooping knife-pleatings of chiffon or of 
gathered lace. Below this a fichu of lace or chiffon 
drapes the bust, and sometimes crosses the back also. 

The trains of these gowns are very full, and gathered or 
pleated to the belt at the top, and if for a church wedding, 
they are also very long. The skirts have nine or eleven 
breadths, gored according to the figure of the wearer, and 
may be either flounced with lace in front and on the sides 
if the bride is tall, or else, if she is below the medium 
height, there is a flowing tablier breadth of chiffon that 
has the effect of making her look taller. 


BROCADES FOR BRIDES. 
Some new brocades are imported for bridal dresses, and 
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while some modistes commend them, others say plain satin 
is more youthful - looking, adding that no bride is too 
young to weara plain satin dress. These brocades have 
dull faille grounds of small grain of the purest white, as a 
rule, though some cream grounds are seen. They are 
brocaded with flower and ribbon designs in raised satin 
threads, One of the prettiest bas the dull faille ground 
ay perngy by brocaded white satin roses tied with ribbon 
in Louis Seize bows of open loops with pointed ends. 
Another has a rosette design of inch-wide ribbons in four 
or five loops with one or two ends, and others are of long- 
stemmed carnations or chrysanthemums with floating 
ribbon patterns that almost cover the faille background. 
These are to make Louis XVI. coats and trains with the 
vest and tablier of lace, plain satin, or of mousseline de 
soie. 
BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


The flowered silks for bridemaids’ gowns are simp! 
charming. Their design is partly printed, partly broche. 
On a ground of white faille purplish-pink rose clusters 
or carnations are printed in the warp, while over it all are 
broché leaves and vines in pure white satin threads, To 
trim these, purplish pink velvet is used in the smooth mi- 
roir quality, with much appliqué lace, chiffon, und crystal 
or rhinestone embroideries, with buttons of Dresden, 
Sévres, or strass pebbles. In one of the newest models 
for these gowns paniers appear on the full skirt, one of 
the breadths on each side being left three-fourths of a yard 
longer at top, and dropped down in a full loop on the 
hip. The narrow front breadth is of white satin veiled 
by a flowing breadth of white chiffon simply hemmed. 
As there are paniers to the skirt, the waist is round (rath- 
er than a cout-basque), theugh the front is pointed and 
open in jacket fashion on a sharply pointed vest of gath- 
ered chiffon. The revers are covered with miroir velvet of 
the color prevailing in the blossoms, and there is a belt of 
the same velvet. A high collar of chiffon folds has a 
velvet ruffle on each side drooping quite low. The sleeves 
are either plain and close, or largely puffed, as we have 
said before. 

Inexpensive dresses are made in the way just described, 
of chine taffetas that are now sold for $1 25 or Jess per yard. 
The same design is also carried out in gowns of plain satin 
of soft quality, such as satin merveilleux and the Liberty 
satins. It is said there will be many “ white weddings,” 
the bridemaids’ white satin gowns having merely some 
slight gold embroidery on chiffon by way of color, while 
others will have narrow bands of brown fur, usually dark 
mink tails, as their trimming. The revers of these gowns 
do not lie flat, but are curved outward from the bust, and 
are wired to keep them in shape; they are then edged 
with the dark fur, and below the revers three large rhine- 
stone buttons are placed down each side. Pink gowns of 
a very deep shade will remain in favor for the bride's 
maidens, and will be made with a satin skirt and short 
coat of miroir velvet much trimmed with wide ruffles of 
Mechiin lace. 

The pretty hats to complete bridemaids’ toilettes are 
copied after the gayest one worn by Marie Antoinette, 
in which the brim on the left side recedes from the hair, 
and the space is filled in with roses or with poufs of 
chiffon. They will be made of glacé velvet, with tower- 
ing black ostrich feathers for trimming. 


FOR TROUSSEAU DRESSES, ETC. 


Short velvet coats with skirts of smooth cloth will be 
among the favorite dresses of brides for calling costumes, 
and will also be worn by guests at the wedding. Green, 
brown, and plum-color are fashionable for this combina- 
tion of materials, and a narrow edge of brown fur is most 
used for finishing them off. The full vest fronts are of 
spangled net of many hues, or else of white and gold in 
true Louis Seize coloring. Other visiting gowns are en- 
tirely of smooth cloth very richly braided, both on the 
waist and sleeves, and often on the skirt as well. Even- 
ing dresses have low-necked coats of miroir velvet with 
skirt and vest of white satin. 

Velvet is the rich material worn at the wedding by the 
bride’s mother. The plain royal purple velvets, and those 
slightly ribbed in brown and in gray, make very suitable 
dresses for church and house weddings. The married 
sisters and other relations of the bride or groonr will wear 
the new printed velvet dresses at day weddings, or else 
the richly flowered peau de soies in Marie Antoinette 
designs. 

AN AUTUMN ‘‘ OPENING.” 


“Opening day ” at McCreery’s new store was one of the 
events of the season, displaying all the new materials for 
fall and winter gowns, the new wraps, laces, furs, and the 
dresses themselves made up according to the latest Paris 
designs. On the woollen counters rough-surfaced goods 
prevailed in the frisé and bouclé fabrics with curls or 
loops of dark glossy mohair almost concealing a brighter 
background. Bourettes of irregular threads were seen in 
all desirable colors, and in many mixed colors, such as 
Sara Meyer and other French dressmakers use so effect- 
ively. Homespuns and cheviots for walking and bicycling 
suits were in quiet shades, and the smooth cloths of light 
weight were commended for more dressy gowns, to be 
elaborately braided, or else made up with a coat-waist of 
velvet. On the silk counters flowered designs and plaids 
rivalled each other in gorgeous coloring. 

Among the imported dresses one from Sara Meyer has 
the charming combination of a green velvet coat with a 
skirt of tan-colored cloth. The coat has an exceedingly 
short basque opening on a vest of tan cloth gathered full 
and drooping slightly, and is elaborately trimmed with 
Persian embroidery. The sleeves are puffed at top and 
close-fitting below, and the whole garment is edged with 
fur. 

A gay red cloth gown from Félix with a short pleated 
cout-basque opens on a vest of Persian-lamb fur, The 
front and the basque are crossed with many rows of black 
braid. Epaulettes bordered with braid droop on the 
sleeves. The skirt, six yards wide, has nine gores. 

Doucet’s gowns of smooth cloth elaborately braided 
have a skirt six yards wide, with a narrow front gore, a 
very wide gore on either side, and the back nearly straight. 
There is a silk lining throughout with ten or twelve inches 
of stiffening about the foot as interlining. The large 
sleeves have rows of braid across the top. The coat-waist 
opens on a miroir velvet vest of green or of yellow velvet, 
and is much braided. 





A CASE FOR EMBROIDERY SILKS. 

W ITH ready-made garments of all descriptions 

to be bou ind well made and inex px n- 

ther * nea much necessity for 

sew as there was a few years ago, and 

equ there is very little hand-sewing to be 

et I t tucks, the hems so daintily laid 

1 with such wee stitches, are now relegated to 

the hands of the seamstress, if not bought at some 

of the shops Only a baby's laye tte still calls for 

some ! tive to fashion it And even that is by 

many voted sentimental and a foolish waste of 
! is strength, not to mention eyesight 

Embroidery never goes out of fashion, and not 

n hotel piazzas in the summer-time, where 

congregate together und she who has 

new stitch or design to show at once be 

comes the centre of attraction, but at all times it 

nsidered fashionable to have some dainty 

piece of work close at hand to take up at lei 

oments It is quite English to have a 

basket em ry in the sitting-room, and even 

ball f Berlin wo ind a huge embroidery frame 

ire not at all out of place serlin wool work, by 

vay, seems be once again winning a place 

I it I judging by the number of seats and 

ks for chairs that have been worked this sum 

rhe patterns, it is true, have been much 

modi by th conventionalized desigus,” but 
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the chief points are the same, 
and there is little difference in 
the filling in of the pieces of Ber- 
lin wool work to-day from that 
of the chair covers and screens 
our grandmothers toiled over. 

The favorite pieces of work, 
however, are those embroideries” 
worked in silk filoselle on linen. 

The centre piece of linen em- 
broidered in silk has become a 
necessary part of every well-ap 
pointed table, and every house 
keeper knows that there: must 
be several of these centre pieces 
to change with. The designs are 
endless, some requiring much 
work, others very little 

The wash silks have a disa 
greeable tendency to fray_ and 


Back or CLOTH AND 
VELVET CosTuME 


tangle up, perhaps no more 
than all embroidery silks, 
but they certainly do seem 
to have discovered ‘the 
total depravity of inanimate 
things” in the way they 
ac! 

No matter how carefully 
the skeins are wound on the 
winders, after a day or two 
in the work-basket they are 
all in a wretched mess; be- 
sides, it is not good to wind 
them on any hard sub- 
stance, so we are told. 

A clever way to obviate 
all difficulties of this sort is 
to make a case for the silks. 
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Cambric or silk or, indeed, any light material can 
be used for this purpose. Two pieces of the ma- 
terial should be laid one on the other, the upper 
the same width, but not so long by two inehes at 
the top as the bottom. ‘Then rows of feather 
stitching; just far enough apart to leave room for 
ove skein of silk, must be worked all over the 
piece of goods. It is well to be particular as‘ to 
the width apart of the stitching, for while there 
must be room enough for the silk skein, it is not 





Back or Seat Coat, Fie. 10, on DouBLE 
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desirable to have it too large, as it will cause the 
silk to look rough if there is any friction on it. 
Such a case as this can be rolled up in small com- 
pass when work is done, and while working can be 
laid open, so that every skein can be seen at the 
same time—a decided advantage, as every one who 
embroiders a great deal will admit. 

Care of the materials in any fancy-work makes 
a marvellous difference in the beauty of the piece 
when finished. Careful workers always cover the 
portion of their work already finished while they 
are working at the rest, and in this way the whole 
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thing is fresh. If the material to be embroidered looks 
rumpled‘and the silks are all in a hopeless muddle, the 
most fairy-fingered embroideress will never produce any- 
thing worth having. There is nothing in the world re- 
quires the same neatness and delicate*handling as em- 
broidery in colored silks on the white linen. 


NEW PARIS TOILETTES, 
See illustration on front page. 


ty = combination of black and white remains distinctly 
fashionable, notwithstanding it has been so long in 
favor. ‘ Usually a bright color—Nile green, nasturtium, or 
cerise—is added somewhere in such toilettes, but in that 
illustrated from the Maison Worth completed by a Virot 
hat the fabrics are sufficiently attractive of themselves to 
require no relief of this kind. ‘The ample gown of black 
satin has a round waist tied about with a full ceinture of 
the satin, with wide ends drawn together by ornaments of 
jetted passementerie.- The top of the waist is formed by a 
deep yoke of white crépon, pleated very full across the 
front, and quite smooth and plain in the back. Very rich 
cream-white guipure covers this yoke. It is appliquéd 
on the smooth back of crépon, but hangs loosely on the 
full front, At the armholes it extends in broad epaulettes 
on the sleeves. These sleeves have large tops gracefully 
draped, and taper below to the wrists. The skirt has the 
flat tablier front breadth, which is one of the fashions of 
the season. Otherwise it is folded in very large accordion 
pleats, and falls with great fulness over a foundation skirt 
of taffeta, prettily finished with a pleated flounce of black 
and white silk 

The large black hat is one of Virot’s most.effective 
shapes, with straight brim’and broad trimming. A fan- 
shaped bow of black and white ribbon of striped faille 
and satin is passed through a ring of strass pebbles. Four 
black ostrich feathers fall on the brim from the centre, 
two toward the right and two on the left, with ends well 
curled. 
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A second study in black 
and white is a model from 
the Maison Bresson, A 
white collet is the special 
feature of this toilette. It 
is of cream-tinted silk em- 
broidered in very open de- 
sign, is made with square 
stolelike ends in front, and 
has elsewhere a square ef- 
fect—in the collar, across 
the back, and below the 
shoulders, It is trimmed 
with the embroidered lace 
now so much used, gathered 
in a full ruffle. 

The gown is of black satin 
brocaded with large spots of 
varied sizes and set irregu- 
larly. The waist is round, 
with a box-pleated front of 
black Brussels net, and a 
draped collar of the net with 
choux of the same on the 
sides. The very wide skirt 
falls in full natura! folds. 

A black felt hat has a 
broad flaring brim turned 
up closely in the back. A 
large bunch of black ostrich 
feathers gives height on the 
left side, and is held by a 
strass buckle. Black mous- 
seline.de soie pleatings are 
on the left side, while at the 
back is a cluster of rich yel- 
low nasturtiums of velvet 
and satin, giving the favor- 
ite touch of autumnal color 
to the chapeau. 
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BACK VIEW OF BLACK AND WHITE I'ARIS GOWN ON FRONT PAGE 


LAVENDER IN THE LINEN. 


§ ee extent to which perfumes were used in old times, 
indeed in times not so old at all, would be something 
remarkable if it were not remembered that they often took 
the place of the absent bath. In the medieval days this 
was an obvious fact; but in the days of the Greek and 
Roman the bath was so universal a luxury that they only 
supplemented it in the shape of richly scented unguents., 
These are as important a part of the toilet of the Ori- 
ental women to-day as they were of the elegant Italians 
four hundred yearsago. But as it came to be recognized 
that much of this perfume was used as a disguise for un- 
cleanliness, its use about the person in any strong way 
was regarded as a vulgarity, and it was only thought fine 
to be odorless, 

When this principle had been thoroughly established, 
and with it the habit of the frequent bath also, the luxury 
of life reasserted itself, and perfumes were again in re- 
quest, but in moderate and very dainty and delicate form. 
There are perfumed waters now used in the crimping of 
the hair, and there are little sachets to be worn in the cor- 
set, and French dressmakers often shake very fine powders 
between the linings in the bodies of the gowns they make, 
so that they shall give out a mere hint and suspicion as 
the wearer pgsses, as if she came from some land of 
flowers and brought a mere dream or remembrance of 
their fragrance with her, Anything more than this hint 
would be barbarous, and a return to the crude old habit 
when every one who could must have gone about “ drip- 
ping with Saban spice.” 

There is always a subtle suggestiveness about any ethe- 
real and not too evident or obtrusive perfume; it acts as 
certain passages of great poems do, which leave room for 
the imagination. Possibly something of this is due to 
the fact that no perfume has ever been extracted from in- 
organic substances, but from organic objects only, either 
from flowers, as the orange, the rose, the bergamot, the 
clove, or from animals, as musk and ambergris, showing 
Jon puls the necd of the processes of life to create it. Even the 

il pee fragrant gums, and the precious ones, like amber, are the 
product of life, and belong to organic things. 

But although this very evanescent atom of perfume 





may be used, too much care cannot be taken in its selec- 
tion; for there are people to whom the odor of ottar of 
roses is overpowering, and those that faint at the breath 
of sandal-wood. A perfume that is delightful of itself is 
often ruined by the addition to it of another equally de 
lightful, owing to the rearrangement und combination of 
the atoms into what is virtually a new compound, The 
inventor of the famous Farina cologne must bave known 
his business exceedingly well to have been able to make 
such a multiitudinous combination as he did in that article, 
and | a harmonious and delicious result. In its 
recognized formula there are twenty-six ingredients, be 
sides the base of rectified spirits. But we doubt if any 
hut the most practised olfactory nerves could distinguish 
between that compound aud one made of a drachm each 
of the three essential oils of bergamot, orange, and rose- 
mary, with half as much neroli,and a pint of rectified 
spirits, shaken frequently, and set by to digest and assimi 
late—a few drops of which mixture on the tooth-brush, 
by-the-way, are said to be not half bad for the breath, 
though more than a very few might be ruinous to it 
It is not at all a difficult matter to prepare one’s own per- 
fume, if one can procure a good receipt; but there is al- 
ways doubt attending the purchase of certain of the more 
precious Eastern perfumes. A parcel of Orientals, hold 
ing a bazar here and finding their stock of ottar of roses 
gone, went to an American perfumer and bought his very 
much cheaper oil of geranium, which they retailed at the 
dollar-a-drop price of the ottar. Probably they know 
that the connoisseur of perfumes can aualyze and detect 
the constituents of any as precisely as the musician cap 
analyze the work of an orchestra, yet that the common 
nose has no such nice ty of pe reception, and is very easily 
titillated 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


CHAPTER XXIL 
\ AJOR PARAMBA that morning found General 
4 Soudé at the breakfast table, inspecting critically 
the dishes which were to be set before his guests. His 
old neighbor perceived a change in him He held his 
head erect; his color was ruddy, bis voice hearty, as they 
had not been for years 
You look as if you had heard good news, General?” 


No, sir. No. But I talked over my affairs with 
John last night. Some old troubles. He threw a new 
ligt on them, sir! You have no idea of the strength and 


intelligence of that boy. He is going to grapple with my 
my difficulty. March alongside of me, as you might 

say. I feel twenty years younger this morning. Try 
that fish, Paramba.’ 

You are up early,” the Major said, as he sat down 

I could not sleep. Ihave been down here for an hour, 
planning articles which John must write for the review.” 

Pomeroy,” suid the Major, ‘suggested a series of 
papers from him on our Southern cities; their condition, 
commercial, literary, and social—" 

Admirable! 
not neglee 


John must 
The least of our towns is liable 
any day now to become a metropolis. 1 am particularly 
pleased that John has this work to do,” he said, lowering 
his voice ‘The lad has an attachment—" He ended 
the with significant nods. ‘‘Our Northern 
friends leave us this evening, and I shall go with them to 
New Orleans to look out a house for the young couple.” 


Nothing could be better! 
one of them 


sentence 


Ah, is it so near as that? I congratulate you with all 
my heart,” wringing his hand You are just the man 
to fall in love with a daughter-in-law and to make her 
happy They will live in Orleans, then?” 


In Orleans in winter; here iu summer, sir 
it out this morning.’ 

I know of two fine mansions there for sale.” 

I will look at them to-morrow, Henri. I will look at 
them. 1 must have large galleries, where the boy and I 
can smoke and sbe can work at her embroidery And a 


I planned 


garden. She is, I believe, fond of flowers. She has, I 
imagine, all the gentlest tastes of a gentlewoman.” 
Of course. You will live with them, then, General?” 


“Undoubtedly. Why, sir!” turning with sudden alarm. 
Where should I live but with John? Do you think she 
would object to the old man? 
General! Do you mean to insult John's wife? 
ject to you 4 
Well, well! You startled me!” 
Paramba’s arm, saying, with laughing eyes: ‘* 
plans for them this morning! 
rich! 


Ob 


He put his hand on 
I am full of 
I mean them to be rich, sir, 
I am going to join the money-making hordes to- 
morrow Phere is no doubt in my mind that I shall suc 
ceed in speculation, Henri. It takes an old, shrewd head 
to go into that sort of thing. I shall not be surprised if 
I] clear a hundred thousand the first season.” 
No doubt The Major looked at him wist 
fully over his coffee-cup 
Therese and her guests came 


General 


iu at that moment. The 
» in their airy gowns gathered gayly about 
It was strewed with roses; a cool, bracing air 
blew in through the open windows. John hurried in, im- 


group of gir 
the table 


maculate in white flannels, his olive skin glowing from 
his sea-bath. Everybody was hungry and merry. The 
Soudés, father and son, joined in the laughter with as 


light hearts as if they had begun life afresh that morning. 
Presently the Major leaned across the table, and said, in 
low voice, to John 

You broached that matter to your father?” 

Yes. But we were grossly unjust to Farro. I have 
looked into the affairs of the plantation, and am content to 
leave them entirely in bis bands.” He spoke with deci 
sion There is an old lien on the estate, which absorbs 
the income.” 

Miss Warrick sat next to John, and, as he spoke, M. 
Paramba was watching the pearly tints in her chin and 


throat. They turned blood red suddenly. He stared at 
her. But how could the lien on the Soudé estate concern 
her? Besides, a woman, in his opinion, understood busi 
ness no more than would a rose or a doll. 


When breakfast was over, Milly went out to the veran 
da. Old Tertius on his mule was jogging across the 
prairie toward Ste. Barbe 

* Begun in Haaren'’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 
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“IT tried to start him three hours ago,” said Therese, 
laughing. 

“I should think,” said Mrs. Dane, ‘“‘ you would have 
your mail brought regularly, daily.” 

** Weare content if it reaches us somehow once « week. 
Our world is all here, you know.” 

* And I would ask no bigger nor better world,” said 
Doctor Warrick, energetically, shouldering his tin cases 
and hooks for a start. “If I bad my laboratory here, 
with these marshes I could finish my work in a year.” 

** He does not care what Tertius brings!” thought Milly, 
looking after him. ‘* Yet it will secure his whole future, 
dear soul!” She had already planned to build him a little 
laboratory in this elysium for biologists, when her fortune 
was secure. 

When? It would be sure to-day! 

As she crossed the verauda she passed Ned Calhoun, 
who was painting a grinning negro boy. “I'll buy one 
of his pictures and make him the fashion, so that he can 
pay old Brooke back,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Mother was 
fond of Brooke.” 

Anne and one of the Fontaine girls were standing on 
the steps. As Miss Foutaine raised her hand, the flash of 
a great grecu stone struck Milly’s sight. 

‘*Ab-h!” Her eyes shone. She loved jewels. 
is the famous Fontaine emerald, I suppose. Poor little 
Nancy!” She glanced at her sister's ringless hands. 
‘*She shall have her trinkets, too. Mother would like 
her to have as much as I, though I have done the work.” 
She frowned, but in a moment the tender, sweet smile 
came back. Milly was affectionate and generous to-day 
as never before. She sauntered down to the lake, listening 
to eager steps which followed her. It was something in 
the steps which made ber heart burn and long to give. 
The sunshine was warm; the birds coved overhead. She 
was so happy that the tears actually came to her eyes. 
She sat down by the water, to wail, and began to pull 
illy at a vine near her. It was a monster passion-flower. 
How her mother used to work, the year round, to win 
out some feeble blooms from that vine! 

Milly looked around impatiently. Her mother’s mem- 
ory fairly haunted her to-day! The stout, commonplace 
Woman was out of place in this enchanted country. 
Mildred did not like to remember how wholly she had 
been controlled by her—by a person who, so her advanced 
ideas taught her, had been narrow and iguoraut even for 
her bigoted, ignorant times. 

When John came to her, she was depressed and anxious, 
“It is nothing!” she persisted, in auswer to his breath- 
Jess inquiries. ‘‘Only I am not like myself here. I am 
beset by all kinds of queer fancies. Now at home I am a 
practical little manager.” 

** You, practical!” Jobn roared with delight, and then 
murmured, tenderly stroking her palm: 


* That 


“* Have you felt swan's-down, ever ? 
Or emelt the bud o° the brier ? 
Or tasted the bag o’ the bee? 
Uh, 60 white! Oh, so suft! Ob, so sweet is she!” 

‘*You are foolish!” she said. ‘‘I am very matter of 
fact. Did you ever know my mother?” she interrupted 
herself hastily 

** Your mother? How could I, Mildred?” 

“No, of course not. But, do you know, whenever I am 
with you, I think of her? She seems to be with us. On 
your side. Taking your part.” 

“Taking my part? Against whom? 
me?” Soudé asked, bewildered. 

Mildred turned on him cold, questioning blue eyes, out 
of which a strange woman looked whom he had never 
known, ‘The next minute she burst iuto tears 

“Oh, Johu, take care of me!” she cried. ‘* Nobody 
but you ever understood me! I have had such a lonely 
life!” 

“It shall never be lonely again, poor little girl!” said 
houvest John, with a choke in his voice, taking her into 
his arms. 

She was quieted at last and smiled through her tears, 
meaning to begin to talk business now rationally. And 
then her mind was suddenly filled with delight at his flan 
nel clothes. How the creamy white brought out bis rich 
coloring, and how the damp curls showed the noble shape 
of his head! And then she saw that the clothes were cut 
in a fashion of years ago. How people would laugh at 
them in Luxborough! ‘‘Oh, you dear stupid John!” she 
cried, patting the old coat fondly, and laying her cheek 
against it. 

She lay there with soft, suffused eyes while John told 
his great news, of Paramba’s offer. 

I shall go to work next week,” he said. ‘‘I think 
there is something in me”—reddening like a school-boy. 
‘You taught me to think that. And if I ever should be- 
come famous, it is to you—” 

He stopped, stroking her hair tenderly. John had made 
up his mind that they should be married in the summer, 
and told her so with decision. ‘* My salary on the review 
will be small at first, and it is all that I shall have, but—” 

“The dear old plantation ?” suggested Milly, gently. 
“T heard you say something about a lien.” 


Who is against 


‘Yes. Ihave given up all claim to any income from 
that. My father has use for it— An old lien—yes. No, 
darling, you are going to marry a very poor man! But 


there is a little cottage on Camp Street which I can lease, 
and we will put a few traps in it— Why, Milly! What 
does it matter how we live? We shall have each other!” 

Milly laughed. Her blue eyes were full of a mischiev- 
ous ecstasy. ‘‘Oh, you poor John! With your funny 
dear old coat! And you are going to lease a little cabin 
in Camp Street! And I will make my own calico gowns, 
and sometimes, as a great treat, you will bring home 
some chops in a piece of brown paper! Oh, I see it all!” 
And she laughed until the tears came. 

John, bewildered, said nothing, but broke a piece of 
wild vine with starry white flowers and twisted it around 
her head. ‘*My queen!” he said. 

Milly’s swift fancy suggested that the wreath could 
easily be copied in a real crown. ‘* The leaves in gold 
filigree and the blossoms in pearls. Tiffany shall do it 
for me. I shall indulge myself in jewels,” she thought, 
lifting her radiant face to John. Ah! When he knew! 
Would Tertius never bring that letter? 

** Mildred!” Mrs. Dane was crossing the field. 
waved a yellow telegram in her hand excitedly. 

“Tt has come!” Milly rose. ‘* Wait here forme, John. 
I will bring you—I have something for you.” She tried 
to run, but walked slowly to meet her cousin. 


She 
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Mrs. Dane anxiously watched her whitening face. ‘‘ She 
suspects it; I need not break it tober,” she thought. Yet 
Milly stood waiting beside her a moment before she could 
say: ‘‘ Perhaps you have heard too? One of the neighbors 
brought this. it is from Paul Franciscus. Mrs. Joyce is 


dead. 
“Yes. I knew that she— Is that all?” 
‘‘No. He says”—the paper shook in Mrs. Dane’s 


fingers, as she opened it—** he says: ‘ Will was read to-day. 
Legacy of five hundred dollars for Mildred Warrick. ‘The 
entire remainder of estate goes to charitable and religious 
objects.’” 

She folded the slip carefully, not raising her eyes. She 
never had loved Mildred, but she could not look at her 
now. Her old heart was sick for her. 

Milly at last held out her hand for the paper. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes! look at it, poor child!” Mrs. Dane broke out. ‘* There’s 
no mistake. The woman always was a fraud. Your dear 
sainted mother never could abide her! I warned Samucl 
against her, goodness knows! To hang on you like a vam 
pire all the best yearsof your life— And now—five hun 
dred dollars!” 

Mildred stood looking at the yellow paper. She did net 
speak nor hear. At last she handed it back. ‘It does 
not matter to me,” she said, with a strained, polite voice. 
‘Goes to charity—to religion. She had to buy her way 
to— It does not matter to me.” 

** No, of course not,” cried Cousin Juliajeagerly. ‘* That's 
the tone to tuke to stop remark, That’s what I shall say 
in Luxborough— Mildred always was aware of her cousin's 
generous intentions to the church and hospitals.’ Un 
less ""—pausing anxiously—‘‘ the will could be broken? I 
might wire Paul at once.” 

**No. She was perfectly competent to make a will 
Quite sane. If I broke it, 1 am not the next heir.” 

‘*Something might be gained by contesting. -Let me 
wire Paul, Mildred.” 

“No!” Milly's voice rose in a shrill squeak. 
will make me the town’s talk. For nothing! 
use, I tell you!” 

“Just as you choose. J should contest,” grumbled 
Cousin Julia, as she turned to go back to the house. Milly 
creptdown the hill. Her legs moved like logs. Was she 
going to be ill? She must hurry to him. He was left. 
There was nothing now left her in the world but John. 

‘*And I meant to do so much good with it!” she sud 
denly cried out. 

When she reached Soudé, she threw herself down on 
the ground with her head on his knees. ‘‘i have you 
still!” she sobbed. 

When John, amazed and terrified, tried to soothe her, 
she clung to him fiercely, crying again: ‘‘ You! You are 
left to me!” Presently, looking up at him, she laughed 
wildly. “I have you—and the calico gowns and the 
chops!” she said, holding up her quivering lips to be 
kissed. 


“You 
It is of no 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Ir was a rainy afternoon in June, Anne and Mildred 
were conifortably seated at work in their parlor at The 
Oaks, but through the low windows they could see the 
gray mists driven through the valley below, and the 
sheets of blinding rain, with flashes of wet brilliance 
coming between. Anne incessantly dropped her pencil 
and note-books to run to the window, or to stir the 
smouldering wood fire; but Milly never lifted her eyes 
from the seam which she was sewing. 

She was to be married in a month. She had expended 
her five hundred dollars upon ber wedding outfit, aud she 
was at work upon it now. 

The visia of poverty opening before her was so ap- 
palling to her that she hid it as a disgrace. No one but 
her father and Anne knew of her approaching marriage 

‘“T have something more serious to think of than rain 
or rainbows,” she said now irritably. ‘‘ You never will 
be more than ten years old, Anne. I should think that 
report would require all of your attention.” 

Her tone was a little acrid. For it was Anne, and not 
herself, who, so suddenly after their return, had been 
elected Secretary in oue Woman’s Charitable Board and 
Director in another. 

They had found a charitable mania rampant in Luxbor 
ough. Nobody had expressed the sympathy for Milly's 
disappointment which she had so feared to face. Nobody 
apparently remembered that she ever had any claim upon 
the Joyce millions. Mrs. Joyce’s munificence had revived 
a dozen languishing asylums, hospitals, and libraries. 
Luxborough, especially the female part of it, was sud- 
denly agog with philanthropic zeal. 

At that time the fever of Reform was not epidemic 
among the women of this country as it is now. Many of 
them had been reluctantly forced by the war into work, 
and a few old Quaker ladies were demanding suffrage. 
Here and there were sporadic cases of disgust with man’s 
rule, but even the most discontented of the insurgents 
would have laughed at the claims of the Advanced Wo- 
man of to-day. Victory had not as yet tainted the rebel- 
ling sex with conceit; its discontent as yet found vent 
ouly in family or church squabbles. 

So in Luxborough. Mrs, Hayes, who now lectures by 
turn on Biology and Sireet-cleaning, and boldly declares 
all men since Adam to have been unamiable and vicious, 
then only found relief in nagging the rector of the High 
Church until life was a burden to him. All of the prom- 
inent Luxborough women were in committees for the 
management of the Joyce 4 ag ! But none of them 
dared to chirp a protest when Mr. Mears,who, as a charity 
expert, was chairman of most of the Boards, placed the 

younger Miss Warrick in the most responsible positions. 

hey might gibe and sneer at her bebind her back, but 
the Tyrant Man was still king. They could do nothing. 

Anne, who two months ago had been tortured by a soul 
which panted for love, for immortality, for self-sacrifice. 
by turns, found herself suddenly bound down to note- 
books, committee meetings, and reports. She showed a 
keen insight and swift common-sense iu dealing with these 
matters which enrapturec Mr. Mears. 

A dozen voluble committee-women had filled the parlor 
all morning. Milly in one corner bent over her sewing 
and listened in silence. 

It was her government bonds which were to build the 
ward for incurables. It was her Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock which was to buy chimes for the church. 

**T should think they would feel like thieves!” she said, 
vehemently, as the hall door closed behind them. 

Anne looked up bewildered; theu, with av avgry flush 
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of intelligence, she said: ‘‘ Do you suppose they can think 
you wanted Mrs, Joyce’s money, dear? I thought it was 
such good taste in her to leave you so smallasum. If 
she ha! given you much, people might have said you had 
been kind to her with a purpose.” 

Mildred’s blue eyes rested on her for a moment. 
** Anne is so stupid as to be imbecile!” she suid to herself. 

Mr. Mears came in at that moment, and he and Anne 
were soon busied with the reports. Milly glanced over 
her sewing at the dark and fair heads bent closely togeth- 
er. “A well-matched couple,” she thought. ‘‘ He has 
birth, position, money, everything! Anne has won the 
race without making the running. Aud I—” 

She gathered up her work and carried it to her own 
room, with defeat gnawing at her heart. But she had 
John, thank God! She tank out of a drawer a package of 
crossed, badly spelled letters; « huge package, for they 
rained on her by every mail. She turned them over for 
a minute, and then put her sewing away. She would 
take a holiday of an hour to read them. There was no 
fire in the room. Every cent that she could screw out of 
the family expenses was going into her wedding outfit. 
She wrapped herself in her mackintosh, shivering, aud sat 
by the window, the rain pelting outside, to pore over the 
blotted scraw|s, laughing sometimes, with the tears in her 
eyes, or smoothing them out with tender fingers. 

How hard the dear boy was working! And how he 
hated work! Then, at some sudden word, her face would 
flame with passion, and she would take out Soudé’s pho- 
tograph and look at it with half-closed, dim eyes. 

resently she unfolded a photograph whici: he had sent 
her of the house on Camp Street. A cheap wooden box, 
with a ten-foot side yard, in which grew a gigantic Gloire 
de Dijon rose. John had written a poem about the rose: 
‘Its perfume breathed his soul to hers.” *‘ Let the rose 
speak for me.” Surely no love was ever so high and fine! 
He had sent her a mass of rose leaves; their pungent aro- 
ma filled the air as she played with them. 

** Breathing his soul to mine—” 

Ah-h! She buried her ifot face in them. 

As she raised it her eyes happened to fall on the table- 
iinen which she had bought yesterday. It certainly was 
coarser than she thought. And how yellow! She rubbed 
it critically between her thumb and forefinger. Milly 
dearly loved fine, delicate napery. 

Her face slowly filled with disgust and misery. A bride 
to buy balf-bleached table-linen! And cotton underwear! 
But when household plenishing, gowns, clothes, all, had 
to come out of a pvor five hundred dollars, what could 
you do? 

Go clothed like a pauper for the rest of your life! 

The photograph of the Louse still lay on her knees. It 
was acabin fora pauper. Couldn't Juhn see that? Jobn 
saw nothiug but a trumpery rose! 

She threw the leaves and the letters and Jolin’s picture 
into the box and shut down the lid with a spvap. 


(To ue CONTINUED.) 
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Ley the first week or two in October the lawn-ten 
nis season in the vicinity of New York, and in the 
North generally, is practically at an end. There will still 
be many pleasant days for private games, and for practice 
matches at the clubs, but the chance of cold and stormy 
weather is too great now to admit of the arranging of any 
more large tournaments. Tennis-players agree with ath- 
letes in general in preferring any amount of heat to the 
biting chill which often accompanies the bright autumn 
weather. During the warmest days of summer, when the 
fierce sun fairly drove the spectators at the courts to cov- 
er, most of the players were thoroughly satisfied with the 
conditions, and few seemed to feel any bad effects from 
tle heat. It is a fall in the mercury which they dislike to 
see. Then, instead of being limbered up, their muscles 
are apt to stiffen, unless kept constantly in action, and the 
cold numbs their hands and interferes somewhat with 
freedom of motion. 


The annual open tournament of the Staten Island La- 
dies’ Club, which ended last week, a trifle later than usual, 
was, barring tle Women’s Championship at Philadelphia 
in June, the most important event of the tennis year to 
women. The Ladies’ Club has conducted this tourna- 
ment successfully for several seasons. It always secures 
a strong entry list, and the grounds of the Staten Island 
Cricket Club at Livingston, where the contests take place, 
are well filled each day with lovers of the game. — Like 
the Wissahickon competitions, these are confined as exclu- 
sively as possible to women players, the only events in 
which men take part being the mixed doubles. 

In the singles, although there were many good entries 
from Staten Island and from the Kings County Club of 
Brooklyn, practically all the interest centred in the work 
of the trio of first-rank players, Miss Juliette P. Atkinson, 
Miss Helena R. Hellwig, and Miss Bessie E. Moore. These 
three are so nearly equal in ability that predictions of a 
victory of any one over another are quite as likely as not 
to be reversed by the result. At the time of the Philadel- 
phia championship Miss Hellwig, who then held the title, 
did not do credit to her best form, and was beaten by Miss 
Atkinson with comparative ease. Since then the ex-cham- 
pion has been playing much better again, the improve- 
ment being particularly noticeable at the Tarrytown tour- 
vament a few weeks ago, so that her friends were not sur- 
prised to see her put up a very strong game when she met 
Miss Atkinson in the semi-final round at Staten Island. 

Miss Hellwig has always preferred a back-court game, 
and consequently the feature of this match which was 
most worthy of notice was her sudden adoption of volley- 
ing tactics, and the complete success of the new method. 
Miss Atkinson made frequent attempts to pass her, but 
showed much inaccuracy in lobbing, sending a great 
many balls out of court. Miss Hellwig, on the contrary, 
is very skilful with this stroke, and tossed the ball over 
her opponent’s head into the back of the court and out of 
reach with great success. ‘The contest was far from one- 
sided, however, for Miss Atkinson won the second set by 
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some very swift work, and placed several games in each 
of the others to her credit. The score at the finish was 
7-5, 4-6, 64. 


Miss Moore, by defeating Miss Herring, had also reached 
the finals, and she and Miss Hellwig met in the deciding 
match, Miss Moore had played so well all through the 
tournament thus far that many regarded her chances for 
first prize as extremely good. She can hit the ball very 
swiftly, and some of her returns are given with a strength 
that is unusual to see in a woman, It is a genuine plea- 
sure, too, to watch her play, for she is so yet caw | jolly 
and cheerful, whether she wius or loses, and so frankly ap- 
preciative of her opponent's good strokes. 

Iu the match with Miss Hellwig she did not do as well 
as on the preceding days. The second set was half over, 
and she had scored but one game, when she seemed to 
take herself in hand and change matiers for a while. 
Many of the balls she returned were so swift aud so well 
out of Miss Hellwig’s reach that she did not even try for 
them, und the set was prolonged to ‘ten all,” but finally 
went ugauinst Miss Moore. Nevertheless, the five-set match 
was destined to be played to the end, for the vanquished 
became the victor in the next two sets, This made the 
last one the more exciting, and the close games were fol- 
lowed with intense interest by the people on the benches. 
Miss Hellwig’s excellent judgment and wonderful quick- 
ness at last decided the struggle in her favor, and left the 
score 6-1, 12-10, 3-6, 5-7, 6-2. 


The combination of Miss Moore and Miss Atkinson in 
doubles proved an invincible one, and the pair had no 
trouble in defeating Miss Adeline Robinson and Miss Boyd 
in the semi-final round, nor much more with Miss Hellw'y 
and Miss Brahams in the finals. Miss Robinson’s entry 
in the tournament aroused considerable curiosity among 
tennis-players as to whether she would be able to hold 
her own against the newer set of experts. Six or seven 
years ago she was regarded as perhaps the best player in 
the country, but has not played in public since that time. 
Mcauwhile tennis, in common with other sports, has pro- 
gressed and become more scientific, and while Miss Robin- 
son plays an admirable game, she is no longer in the front 
rank. 

In the mixed doubles the defeat of Miss Atkinson and 
Dr. Frazer by Miss Moore and J. Parmly Paret was a de- 
cisive one, 6-4, 6-2. The former team seemed to play 
with their usual strength, but Miss Moore's accurate 
placing and Mr. Paret’s hard hitting were too much for 
them. ‘The successive victories which Miss Moore and 
Mr. Paret then gained over Miss Robinson and Gordon 
Willis, and finally over Miss Hellwig and Robert Colwell, 
were due largely to the smooth way in which they worked 
together. Miss Moore understands perfectly bow to sup- 
port her partner, and is particularly strong in the mixed 
contest. 

The committee in charge of the tournament consisted 
of Mrs, Anson L. Carroll, Mrs. Willard Brown, and Miss 
Marion Heineken. Tea was served every afternoon in 
the little club-house, and on account of the chilly weather 
was more than usually acceptable to the numbers of en- 
thusiasts whose devotion to the matches had kept them 
for several hours on the benches around the courts, 

ApbELIA K. BRAINERD. 





‘g°HE sentiment of ‘‘ I don’t want to play in your yard ” 
l is never heard at the Nurses’ Settlement on Henry 
Street, in this city. On the contrary, the crowd of chil 
dren who gather about the nurses’ door waiting for their 
turn of admission consider the brief period they can re- 
main in the big double back yard the treat of the day. 
It is a wonderful yard, with swings and hammocks and 
awning-sheltered chairs and benches, and in one corner a 
great Leap of clean sand, where children may dig with 
shovels and pails, and, by ‘‘making believe very hard,” 
almost fancy they are at the sea-shore. Large as the yard 
is, it will not comfortably hold mere than forty at a time, 
and the ‘‘ waiting-list” is always crowded. Babies and 
sickly children have the precedeuce, as a matter of course. 
There are now four nurses in the house, which was the 
gift of a generous friend, and they advise and care for 
the sick who come to them as well as go to nurse patients 
at their own homes. Baths or simple aid to the injured 
is given frequently to the larger boys and girls, and the 
bath-room, which they ‘‘loan,” is a boon to the mothers, 
who have no facilities for bathing their children at home, 
and gladly comply with the only condition of borrowing 
it, that of leaving it clean and in order. 


To meet the wants of women living in suburban towns, 
in Brooklyn, and in thé upper part of New York city, 
there is a movement on foot for establishing an organiza- 
tion to be known as the *‘ Town and Country Club.” This 
will have its quarters near the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict, and will provide a place where its members can 
rest, can have their parcels sent, can leave unnecessary 
wraps aud bundles,and can even borrow umbrellas. There 
will be a luncheon-room, where the members and their 
friends can refresh themselves at the noon hour, an infor- 
miution bureau where questious can be answered concern- 
ing shops, milliners, dressmakers, and theatres, and a mes- 
senger service. Those women who wish to spend the 
night in town will be able to secure bedrooms here at rea- 
sonable rates. The club will have no social or literary 
features, but will have for its only object the convenience 
of its members. The payment of five dollars annual 
dues admits a woman to membership, and the enterprise, 
which is in the hands of Mrs. Florence C, Ives, who may 
be addressed at the Barnard Club, Carnegie Building, 
New York, is endorsed by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 8. Has- 
tings, the Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, St. Clair McKelway, Dr. Clement Cleveland, 
and several other well-known men. 


There was a pretty little scene the other | upon one 
of the Jersey ferry-boats. A white-frocked, white-capped 
baby of perhaps eighteen months old was toddling up and 
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down the cabin, when her attention was suddenly attract- 
ed by the shoestring tags of a some man who sat with 
one knee thrown over the other. With a crow of delight, 
the child clutched them and swung her weight upon 
them. The loops yielded to the strain, and the little one 
was suddenly seated on the floor, without, however, relax- 
ing her hold upon the strings. Clinging to them, she 
pulled herself to her feet, jabbering out a scolding, that 
changed into a fresh cry of joy as she caught sight of the 
strings of the other shoe. For the rest of the trip she 
made piaythings of the shoes, talking to them, caressing 
them, scolding them in her on patois, to the intense 
umusement of the spectators. hrough it all the young 
man sat calmly, a balf-amused smile on his face, without 
a trace of the self-cousciousuess or dislike of bubies that 
is often seen in very young men. As the boat entered 
the slip he withdrew his pedal extremities gently from 
the baby’s embrace, and shouldering a big bundle, walked 
off as composedly as if he were not the centre of amused 
observation to a cabinful of people. It was a pretty 
and uncouscious lesson in good-breeding and kindliness of 
heart. 


The task of restoring the Carlyle house in Chelsea, 
which was bought recently as a memorial of the famous 
Scotchman, has been done with much care, iu the endeavor 
to give the house the look it wore in the days when the 
sage of Chelsea made it his home. Such of his personal 
belongings as could be secured have been gathered here— 
the sofa, chest of drawers, dressing-table, and wash-siand 
which stood in his bedroom, the old-fashioned grate from 
the dining-room, and, best of all, his bookshelves and a 
large portion of his library, copiously annotated by himself. 


Mrs. Newcomb McGee, of Washington, D. C., who is to 
be only the second woman elected a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, is the 
daughter of the astronomer Professor Newcomb, is a med- 
ical graduate of the Columbian University of Wushing- 
tou, and a member of the Anthropological Society. 


Craig Colony, in the Genesee Valley, New York, is prob- 
ably unique among churities. It is practically a village 
of which the inhabitants are all epileptics. Here this 
large class of the community who are practically debarred 
by their infirmity from school, church, and employment, 
aud to whom no refuge outside of their homes is open 
but the almshouse or the insane asylum, may indulge in 
any kind of occupation or recreation open to the citizen 
of an ordinary country town, and may have school and 
church privileges. The need for such a colony in this 
vicinity is shown by the fact that of the 120,000 epileptics 
in the United States, 12,000 are found in New York State. 
It is very difficult for them to find employment, and this 
accounts in part for there being 1000 in New York in- 
sane asylums and almshouses. ‘The plan of the colony is 
to have the village, which has been laid out by Frederick 
Law Olmsted, an industrial and agricultural community. 
All kinds of work will be done by the inhabitants. The 
buildings are progressing rapidly, and after the public 
patients have all been accommodated, private patients 
will be admitted. The colony is under the jurisdiction of 
the State Board of Charities. 


The continued advance along all lines of the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women is most encouraging 
to the group of men and women who have expended so 
much time and energy in its behalf. The season just 
opened will be witness to numerous changes and improve- 
ments. The list of incoming students enrolls some four 
hundred names more than ever before, and it has been 
necessary !o form additional classes. 

There have been changes also among the directors of 
the school, who now are Elihu Root, president, Rev. John 
Wesley Brown, D. D., Hon. George L. Ingraham, Benja- 
min C. Porter, N. A., J. Carroll Beckwith NX. A., Thomas 
B. Clarke, John Cleary, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. George 
Kemp, Francis Lathrop, N. A., Frederic Croninshield, 
Mrs. James Harriman, Mrs. L. A. Carroll, and 8. V. 
White. 

The elementary summer class has been so successful 
that next summer it is proposed to extend the whole course 
through the warm season, for the benefit of pupils who 
caunot attend the winter classes. A course in advanced 
design, never before introduced in this country, will be. 
started this season; also one in stained-glass designing, of 
which course Henry L. Parkhurst, of the Tiffany Glass 
Company, will have charge. Another new course is the 
preparatory one in historic ornament, which teaches the 
foundation principles of design and decoration. Two 
more ure the elementary courses for studeuts going into 
the illustration class, for elementary antique, or for those 
intending to enter the architectural class, when the subject 
taught is the casting of shadows. In connection with the 
illustration class is held one in animal drawing, under the 
supervision of the famous Dan C. Beard. ‘The book-cover 
branch has beeu so prosperous that there will be two classes 
this year. 

A uovel feature of the school is the class opened for lit- 
tle girls over’ten years of age, and who will eventually 
enter upon the regular curriculum of the institution. This 
class is held every Saturday morning, and the youthful 
scholars are given systematic and practical instruction. 

The students receive the entire amount from the sale of 
their designs. Last season the sales amounted to nearly 
$5000. The architectural department is busy at present 
upon a fine stone mansion in Poughkeepsie, the girls being 
paid for their work on the same scale as if in an architect's 
office. Misses Mary Névan Gannon and Alice J. Hands, 
who have won so much praise, have been appointed super- 
vising architects at Twilight Park, in the Catskills. They 
have a noticeable display at the present exhibition in the 
Madison Square Garden. 

The school has been thoroughly renovated, and the li- 
brary, a most valuable collection of art-books, enlarged. 
One of the convenient features is the lunch-room on the 
top floor, where the inner woman may be satisfied at rea- 
sonable rates, A number of prizes and scholarships are 
offered for the season of 1895-6. 

Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, the school’s founder, and her able 
coadjutor Miss Ellen J. Pond, are devoting themselves as 
arduously as heretofore to the welfare of the institution, 
and through their efforts a choice exhibit of goods manu- 
factured from the school’s designs is being displayed at 
the Atlanta Exposition. 








BICYCLING AT NEWPORT.—Dnaww ny Max F. Kierrer.—(Sre Pace 826.] 
1. On the Ocean Drive. 2. A Lesson. 8. On Bellevue Avenue. 4. In Front of the Casino between 12 and 2 p.m. 
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“*WILL IT DO?’ SHE ENTREATED, WITH A SMILE.” 


THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING’ 


‘A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA,” “‘A HAZARD OF NEw Fortunes,” 


Ill 


T was bright day when she came back to him from the 

sleeping-car, but be had not yet awakened. She stood 
looking down at him and smiling, and presently he started 
awake and stared distractedly up at her before he could 
pull himself together and say : ‘‘ Well, well! Did you 
sleep pretty well? 

** rested pretty well,” she answered. ‘‘ How did you?” 

Lorenzo laughed ‘*T guess I slept pretty well, but I 
don’t believe I rested very much. But I've got the whole 
day to rest in now.” Althea had Friend Ella Shewall’s 
hat and sacque on, and she waited for him to realize the 
fact before she sat down. ‘‘ Well, well,” he said, in rec- 
ognition, ‘‘ that sacque és nice.” 

‘* Well?” she urged, as if she felt a disappointment in 
his tone. 

** Well, what do you think?” 

‘* Tt don’t seem to go exactly with the dress.” 

** Nay,” said Lorenzo, with his laugh. ‘‘ It makes you 
look like the world-outside one-half, and the other half 
Shaker.” 

“* Yee, it does,” said Althea, forlornly; her chin trem 
bled a little, and her eyes threatened tears. ‘‘I guess it’s 
all we're ever going to be, too, Lorenzo: half Shaker and 
half world-outside,” she added, bitterly.. ‘1 guess I better 
go back into the sleeping-car and put on my old shawl 
and bonnet again.” 

“ No such a thing!” cried Lorenzo. ‘I guess we’ll see 
about that when we get to Saratoga—we must be pretty 
near there now. Set right down here, and I'll go back 
for your things.” 


“Nay, the colored man said he would bring them.” 
Althea sank into the seat and got out the handkerchief, 
broad as a napkin, which she had brought from the Fam- 


ily with her, and wiped the tears from her eyes. Then 
she bowed her face into it, and her little frame shook with 
the sobs she smothered 

**Well! well!” groaned Lorenzo, in an anguish of ten 
derness 

Althea suddenly took her handkerchief away and con- 
trolled her face. *‘‘ There! I am ashamed, Lorenzo.” 

“Nay, don’t you say that, Althea. You’ve got jugt as 
much right to cry as anybody, and I want you should cry.” 

“Nay, I've got through now,” said Althea; and to 
prove it she smiled up into his face so radianily that he 
laughed, and she laughed with him. 

The porter with her bag and parcels perhaps thought 
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he had arrived at a fortunate moment. He set the bag 
respectfully at her feet, and kept a smiling face on Lo- 
renzo while he arranged the parcels almost decoratively 
on her lap. Then he lingered a moment; the smile died 
on his face, and he went mournfully away. They both 
felt the gloom in his manner, and were sensible of a vague 
reproach in it. 

** What was it, Lorenzo?” she asked 

“Well, that was just what I was going to ask you, Al- 
thea,” said Lorenzo. They wondered over the incident 
so sadly closed, and their minds were not wholly taken 
from it until they drew in sight of Saratoga and the train 
began to slow. They ran along the backs of some simple 
houses whose yards and gardens were shorn off by :the 
track, and then the vast bulks of the hotels began to show 
among the foliage that everywhere masses itself over the 
town. ‘‘ This must be it,” said Lorenzo, and they looked 
at each other in a sudden fright. ‘‘ No use being scared 
about it now,” he added, as he resolutely gathered up Al 
thea’s belongings and stood aside to let her get out of the 
car. The conductor who took her elbow to help her down 
from it let Lorenzo shift for himself, and the embarrass- 
ment they felt was relieved for them both by his dropping 
some of the parcels, and their having to pick them up 
from under the feet of the crowd thronging into the sta 
tion. She made him let her keep some of them now, and 
they passed through the station to the street beyond, where 
there was a clamor of carriage-drivers, and a rank of state- 
ly hacks and barouches, and light, wood-colored surreys 
and phaetons. The drivers swarmed upon them, but as 
they stood silent and motionless under their burdens the 
drivers dropped off one by one, like dogs that have rush- 
ed out at a passer and have failed to make the expected 
impression upon him. At last they were free, and they 
walked from the station under the flank of a mighty hotel 
into a wide street, where they found it one hotel of many, 
with sweeping piazzas and narrow pillars springing into 
the air like the stems of tall young trees. The street was 
freshly watered, and smelled of the dampened dust; it was 
set with elms, and under their arches stood vehicles of the 
same sort and variety as those at the station. Some drove 
slowly up and down through the sun and shadow; but 
their drivers, after a glance at Lorenzo and Althea strug- 
gling along under their parcels, intelligently forbore to 
invite them to a morning drive. 

‘*T guess we sha’n’t want to go to any hotel just yet,” 
said Lorenzo. ‘‘ We can get breakfast at an eating-house, 
if we can find one.” 

“ Yee,” Althen timidly assented. 
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They had to walk up and down a long while before they 
found an eating-house. Lorenzo began to be afraid there 
was nothing but hotelsin Saratoga. They trudged along, 
staring at all the signs, and the shopkeepers, sweeping 
the dust of their floors across the pavement to the gutters, 
had to stop for them to get slowly by or else sweep it 
against them. Althea knew that Lorenzo looked well, 
but she was smitten with a sense of her own inadequate 
appearance, and she tried to shrink as much out of sight 
as possible. 

“ Here’s one at last,” said Lorenzo, stopping at a door 
way. ‘‘Goright in, Althea,” he added to her at a certain 
faltering she showed. ‘‘It’s all right. It’s just like the 
one Friend Nason took me to in Fitchburg.” 

It seemed very splendid with its mirrors and marble 
topped tables and bent-wood chairs, and it overcame Al 
thea with the surprise and then the indifference it showed 
in the shining black waiter who came forward after a mo 
ment, as if their custom were not expected or much want 
ed at that hour in the morning. But Lorenzo was not 
afraid. He asked if they could have something to eat; 
and then the waiter said he guessed so, and he took their 
parcels and set them against the wall by the table he 
chose for them. Little groups of flies had knotted them- 
selves into rosettes on the marble where it seemed to 
have been imperfectly cleansed; others paraded across it 
in black files. There were a great many flies.in the long, 
narrow saloon, and the air within was fuint and dull, as if 
it were the air of the evening before, and had been up all 
night there. A man was wiping a marble counter with a 
soda fountain at one end of it. At the rear of the room 
a boy was taking down the chairs which stood on the ta 
bles with their legs up. 

Lorenzo asked Althea what she wanted. for breakfast 
and when she could not think he told the colored man 
he guessed they would have beefsteak and coffee and hot 
biscuit. The colored man said they had no hot biscuit 
yet, and he suggested hot cakes. 

“* Well, hot cakes, then,” said Lorenzo; and he said to 
Althea, that he guessed hot cakes would be full as well 
anyway. 

Before he brought their bteakfast the waiter spread a 
large napkin over the marble before them, and that forced 
the flies into a momentary exile. They rose into the air, 
but they did not go far; they remained circling round 
overhead and humming angrily till Lorenzo’s order came, 
and then they settled down npon the table again, and 


an a with them apparently all the other flies they 
new, 





The steak was very juicy and tender, and when the 
cakes came from the place where an old negro stood fry- 
ing them on a slab of soapstone with gas-jets underneath 
they were very good too. But the coffee was green in 
color when they had poured their small jugs of milk into 
it, and thick with grounds 

‘ Not much like our cocoa at the Family,” said Loren 
zo, for a joke. 

Althea let fall a small ‘‘ Nay ” like a tear, and pushed 
her cup a little from her without seeming to kuow it, 

But Lorenzo had seen the act of repulsion, and he called 
over his shoulder to the waiter, who stood behind him 
watching Althea, ‘‘ Haven't you got any cocoa?” 

** Chocolate,” said the waiter, impassively. ‘That do?” 

Lorenzo saw Althea’s face brighten, and he said, ** Yee 

yes, 1 should say,” and then Althea and he laughed to 
gether at the joke that puzzled the waiter. They were 
very gay over their breakfast when he came back with 
the chocolate, though they were dashed a little at going 
when the same gloom that they had noticed in the sleep- 
ing-cur porter fell upon their waiter, after Lorenzo had 
gathered up all the change he had brought them 

W hat is it, Lorenzo, seems to come over them so at 
the last? He was so polite when we sat down, and took 
our buodies and everything, and he didn’t eveu offer to 
haud them back wheu we left.” 


IV. 

They were out on the sidewalk again, and were pushing 
aimlessly abead under their burdens. The air felt fresher 
outside, and a breeze bad begun to stir. ‘* I don’t know,” 
suid Lorenzo. ‘I guess they're rather changeable, that’s 
il Now, Althea, I can see that you're troubled about 
that dress of yours, and I want you should go into some 
of these stores with me and see if we can’t match your 
sucque better.’ 

Do you truly, Lorenzo?” she returned, in a flutter of 
pleasure. ‘* Well!’ 

‘Yee; I want to see you in something a little more sea- 
sonable. It’s summer, and I'd like you to have—well, a 
white dress, I believe.” 

‘But that wouldn't go any better with the sacque than 
this one 

* Well, I guess we can find a sacque that it will go with, 
then,” said Lorenzo. “1 always heard that they got mar- 
ried in white, anyway. I want you should look like oth- 
er folks.’ 

Yee,” Althea assented, a little faint with her con- 
SC lOUSDeSS 

rey passed a good many stores where there were dress- 
vs hanging at the doors or in the windows, but Loren- 
zo showed himself very fastidious; and though Althea 
thought some of them would do, he would only say that 
they could come back if they did not see anything that 
suited them better 

saw some dresses in a store under that big hotel 
down yonder a piece, and I want to ask about them first. 
Didu’t you notice them?” 

* Yee, I did. But isn’t it rather of a fashionable place?” 

That's just what I'm looking for,” said Lorenzo, and 
Althea laughed tremulously. 

When they came down opposite the hotel he boldly led 
the way across the street, aud would not let her falter at 
the shop door. ‘‘Now you come right in, Althea. 1 
know more about the world-outside than you do,” he said, 
in an imperative whisper. 

He was blushing too, though, when he set their things 
down on the floor, aud a tall, handsome woman came flow- 
ingly forward to meet them, between counters gay with 
hats and bonnets, and clothes-trees with sacques and jack- 
ets, aud figure-frames with gowns that swept the floor 
with silken trains. ‘The shopwoman looked at them with 
a blush as bright as their own or brighter, but subdued to 
a softer effect by the film of powder that had got a little 
iuto her eyebrows. 

She glanced inquiringly from one to the other, and at 
Althea’s vain gasp she suid to Lorenzo, as if he were an 
old man of the world, and they could understand cach 
other perhaps better, ‘‘Is there something I could show 
madam?” 

** Yee, there is,” said Lorenzo. ‘‘We wanted to get 
some kind of a dress, if they a’n’t all too dear.” 

**We have all prices,” said the woman, and she touch 
ed different gowns as she spoke. ‘‘ Seventy-five, one fifty, 
sixty-two and a half, forty-five.” 

‘You wanted something in cotton goods, didn’t you, 
Althea?” asked Lorenzo, artfully, so as both to escape 
from the offer of these garments, which he did not wish to 
discredit by refusing them, and to bring Althea into the 
transaction 

‘Yee, 1 did.” And when Lorenzo whispered, ‘‘ Yes— 
don't say yee,” she promptly retorted, in undertone, ‘‘ You 
keep saying ittoo.” And as if she had plucked up courage 
from inculpating him, she added to the shopwoman, ‘* I 
should like something that would go with this sacque and 
hat.” 

‘Oh, well, then,” said the shopwoman, as if she now 
understood exactly, and in a tone that transferred her al- 
legiance instantly from Lorenzo to Althea, ‘‘1 have some- 
thing bere very pretty and very cheap,” and she took up 
from a heap of dainty dresses thrown across a table a froc 
of white muslin, trimmed with ends and knots of cherry rib- 
bon, and fluttered over with ruching and ruffling. ‘* This 
is very cheap,” she said, looking at the tag on it, and then 
drawing it over her arm with ber right hand and holding 
it out to survey it with a glance of her sidelong head, iu 
which there was an eye that studied both the youn 
lovers. “It is quite a dream—and imported. It woul 
fit you perfectly, madam. We're about at the end of our 
seasou for summer things now, and you could have this— 
it’s marked thirty-five—for twenty-five.” 

Lorenzo stood agape, but Althea did not seem to know 
that he was even there. She was rapt in the ecstasy of 
the pretty dress. ‘‘Could—would you let me try it on 
first?” 

‘Why, certainly, madam. Just come with me.” 

Althea followed like one led by a spell. Lorenzo sat 
down on one of the revolving stools before a show-case 
filled with ribbons, with Althea’s bags and parcels at his 
feet. It seemed to him that he sat there a long time. 
While he waited the shopwoman drifted in twice—once to 
fetch away a coquettish cape from one of the clothes- 
trees, and once to take a gauze hat fromapeg. Then no- 
thing happened for a time, and he bad begun to wonder 
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what was keeping Althed; when he lifted his downcast 
eyes and beheld a,vision. 

It was Althea and it was not Althea. 
she would look, he suddenly thought, iv the spirit life, if 
spirits could be as ‘beautiful as —- on the earth, and 


It was Althea as 


have some of the danger iv them. He could only deeply 
murmur, ‘‘ Well, well!” and stare and stare. 

‘Will it do?” she éentreated, with a smile that had a 
heavenly splendor in it. 

He sbut his mouth and swallowed, and then opened it 
again, but he could not speak. 

“7 think,” said the shopwoman, “‘that madam looks 
superb in that dress, and she must have the cape with it. 
Her black sacque is very nice, but it’s a litle out of style, 
and it’s rather more 6f aspring abd fall garment. Don't 
you think the hat is very becoming, too? The’ ribbon is 
the same as that on the * hens She touched a kuot of it 
on the hat, and another knot of it on Althea’s breast, and 
Lorenzo felt as if his own heart were under the place. 
‘‘ As the season is passing I can let you have them at 
the same reduction as the dress. I should have wanted 
twenty-five for the cape at the beginning of the month, 
and fifteen for the bat. You can have them both now 
for twenty-five—just fifty in all. And there isn’t a stitch 
needed in any of them.” 

‘*They do seem to fit,” said Lorenzo. 

**She could wear them into the street this moment,” 
said the woman. 

Althea said nothing. She let her eyes fall. 

‘*T guess we shall have to take them,” said Lorenzo, 
and he got his pocketbook out. 

Althea turned suddenly upon him. 
unless you feel you’d ought to, Lorenzo. 
I don't want you should do it.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right,” said Lorenzo, and the shop- 
woman confirmed him in the opinion, 

“It would be simply wicked for madam not to have 
them.” 

* Yee, it would /” said Lorenzo more heartily, and he 
paid the bills over on the counter. 

The woman took them with an absent air, as if she 
too were bewitched with the beauty she had adorned. 
“The hat would look ever so much better, of course,” 
she said, ‘‘if madam’s hair was the natural length. You 
must come back when it’s grown out, and let me show 
you another.” 

It seemed a joke, and they laughed. Lorenzo said, bold- 
ly, ‘* Yee, we will.” And then he said, to help get away, 
* Well, Althea, I guess we must be going.” 

‘Oh, then, madam will wear the things at once? Well, 
that is right. Where did you say I should send the old 
ones?” 

The shopwoman addressed Lorenzo, and he blushed— 
he did not know why. ‘‘ Well, we haven't gone to any 
hotel yet. Could—could we leave them here a little 
while?” 

“ Certainly, by all means,” said the woman. ‘‘ What 
name?” 

** Well,” said Lorenzo, and he thought a moment, ‘I 
guess you better just put Lorenzo Weaver on.” 

‘*Very well,” suid the shopwoman, and she wrote it 
down on a piece of paper which she pinned to the sacque 
Friend Ella Sbewall had lent Althea. In the midst of 
all that finery it now looked very common and shabby. 
Lorenzo said he would come round for the things a little 
later, and she said, politely, ‘‘Oh, any time!” and she fol- 
lowed them to the door. ‘I wish,” she said, ‘‘I could 
have seen madam with her hair long. It’s such a pretty 
shade. Cut off in sickness, I suppose?” 

* Yee,” said Lorenzo; and as they issued upon the side- 
walk he was aware that Althea shrank from him, perhaps 
rather spiritually than corporeally, and yet really. ‘‘I 
know,” he pleaded, “ that I oughtn’t to have said that, 
Althea, and I hated to do it as much as you would. But 
what could I do?” 

‘*Nay, we seem to have to tell lies whenever folks 
speak to us,” said Althea, sadly. 

‘* Well, it a’n’t lying, exactly, or it a’n’t so considered 
in the world-outside. It's considered just the same as 
putting folks off. I suppose we've got to conform in 
such things.” 

‘Oh, yee,” she sighed. 

They walked along in an unhappy silence till Lorenzo 
said, ‘‘ Those shoes, Althea, don’t seem to go exactly 
with the rest.” He looked down at the little feet which 
flatly patted the ground in the roomy gear of the Family. 

She looked down at them too, and she assented in a 
rueful “ Nay.” 

“I want to see if we can’t find you something a little 
more like,” he said; and he laughed to see a slight lift 
come at once into Althea’s gait. 

The young mau in the shoe-store made Althea sit down 
for him to unlace her shoe, and then when he had put on 
the russet ties, which he said were the thing she wanted, 
felt her foot all over, to see that the fit was perfect, Lorenzo 
thought that they ought to have a woman for that, and he 
could see Althea blushing and shrinking, as if she thought 
so too; but he noticed another young woman trying on 
pair after pair of shoes under the same conditions, and he 
decided to say nothing about what was so plainly the cus- 
tom of the world-outside. The shoes were certainly 
very pretty, and when Althea suffered him to see the 
points, the very sharp points of them, beyond her skirt, it 
seemed to him that her feet had gone to nothing in them. 
** A’n’t they a little tight, Althea? No use getting shoes 
that will hurt you.” 

‘They don’t feel so,” said Althea, ey. 

‘* You'll find more room in a sharp-pointed shoe, lady,” 
said the shopman, ignoring Lorenzo in the matter, ‘* than 

ou will in a broad-pointed. Keep them on? All right. 

Vhere shall I send the old ones?” 

Lorenzo explained, as he had to the modiste, that they 
had not got a hotel yet, and he asked if he might not call 
for the shoes later, and he had them marked with his 
name. ‘‘ Seems to me you're a good deal taller than you 
were before, Althea,” he said, when they were out on the 
sidewalk again. 

“Yee; these shoes have got heels, and they seem to be 
pretty high.” She no longer swung forward with the 
free gait he had always thought so beautiful, but walked 
mincingly, like the fashionably dressed ladies of the world- 
outside, whom they now began to meet more and more. 
He thought Althea was as well dressed as any of them, 
and he made her come into a gay little shop with him 
and choose a parasol. ‘‘ Got to have something to keep 


“Don't you do it 
If it isn’t right, 
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the sun off, now your old bonnet’s gone.” And Althea 
laughed with him at the thouglit of it. She chose a white 
parasol with white silk fringe; und when the shopwoman 
suggested gloves, she chose u pair of white ones, which 
the woman put on for her. Lorenzo bought her a lace 
handkerchief, and the woman showed her how to tuck it 
in at the waist of her dress, where she said handkerchiefs 
were worn now. 

** Lorenzo,” Althea said, with coquettish severity, when 
they were in the street again, *‘I’m not going another step 
with you unless you get something for yourself now.” 

*“What do you want I should get?” he asked, fondly, 
with his heart in his throat. 

“You ought to know,” she returned, almost pertly. 

“‘ Well,” said Lorenzo, ‘I been thinking I'd look full 
better in this hot weather with a straw hat,” 

** Yee, you would,” said Althea; and they went into a 
men’s furnishing store, where the shopman advised u straw 
hat with a very low crown and a very wide brim, and a 
deep ribbon with vertical stripes of red and blue. Lo- 
renzo took it, and he took a neck-tie of white silk, which 
he was advised was the latest style, and he put it on at a 
little mirror in the back of the store. - When he came for- 
ward with his new hat on a little slanted, he could see the 
giow of pride in his looks which came into Althea’s face. 

‘* Like it?” he asked. But it seemed as if she were too 
full to speak, and he resumed, carelessly, after he had 
given the shopman his name, and promised to call for his 
old hat and tie, ‘‘I.don’t know but we'd full as well go to 
some hotel now, Althea, and get our things sent there.” 

“* Well, if you say so, Lorenzo,” she answered, demurely. 

‘**] declare, I don’t know which one to go to, though,” 
said Lorenzo. “We sha’n’t be here often, I presume, 
and I should like to go to the very best; but if we asked 
anybody we shouldn't know whether they were right or 
not about it.” 

They stopped and stood looking up and down the street 
at the different hotels as they showed themselves in the 
gr i but they could not make a choice. 

“| wish we had asked that woman at the dress store,” 
said Lorenzo, dreamily ; and Althea assented with an anx- 
ious, ‘‘ Yee, she could have told.” 

‘*We might go and ask her now,” said Lorenzo, ‘ 
yet I kind of hate to.” 

The driver of a gay, wood-colored surrey, who was 
slowly walking his horses up and down with an eye 
abroad for custom, placed his own interpretation on the 
wistful air of the young couple standing at the edge of 
the sidewalk and looking into the street. He pulled up 
beside them before they were aware. ‘Carriage? Take 
you to the Lake for a dollar! Drive?” Lorenzo hastily 
whispered Althea. ‘‘ We could ask him which is the best 
on the way. And—and, Althea, we have got to ask some- 
body about a minister!” She questioned his meaning 
with her eyes, and he added, ‘‘ To marry us.” 

flushed and looked down, and admitted, faintly, 
** Yee.” 

“The driver could take us to a good one.” 

The driver waited patiently for the end of their con- 
ference, though they had not yet answered him a word. 
He suggested, ‘‘Take you through the principal streets 
first, and not charge you anything more.” 

“‘I guess we better, Althea,” suid Lorenzo; and she let 
him help her into the surrey with a soft ‘‘ Well.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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BICYCLING AT NEWPORT. 
See illustrations on page 824. 


T was the testimony of those who, returning from so- 

journs -in foreign capitals, declared bicycling to be 
good that first made it possible in Newport—in that part 
of Newport, it goes without saying, in which fashions are 
stamped for the rest of the country. The weight, how- 
ever, of such testimony alone could hardly have been suf- 
ficient to mark a newera. Some one new point had to 
be insisted upon by those who adopted the custom before 
it could be considered — something to mark it.as their 
own. Bicycling, then, for such as bad known it before 
might still be *‘ bic¥c-ling”; for those who adopted it 
now it must hereafter be “ bicy-cling.” With this dis- 
tinction, and this distinction alone, Newport consented to 
adopt it. 

It was in this way, then, and under these conditions, 
that *' bicy-cling” first became possible there. ‘‘ Bicyc- 
ling” was to be to the world outside just what it had al- 
ways been—a convenient means of transportation, a cheap 
pastime, a wholesome exercise. With those who adopted 
‘* bicy-cling ” such points of view were ignored. Indeed, 
they were never possible. Convenience, cheapness, and 
wholesomeness in Newport! Away with such things! 
What had they to do with “ bicy-cling”? What had they, 
forsooth, to do with pleasure at all? As well discuss such 
subjects in relation to functions to be given in their pal- 
aces. One only vulgarized the whole affair. The privi- 
lege of a favored few is to enjoy things for themselves. 

ivery where in Newport, then, and on the roads outside, 
well-known people may now be seen on the wheel—young 
girls, middle-aged women, old men and boys, and those 
well-groomed young fellows who always bear about them 
unmistakable evidence, though subtle, of the well-to-do 
world to which they beloug. Chaperons are not always 
insisted upon. Greater liberty is allowed in going about 
on the bicycle than at any other time. 

The best dressed women wear leggings and short skirts. 
Now and then one is seen with high-heeled slippers and 
silk stockings; but this is seldom, and only when the foot 
is very pretty and the thin stocking of anew design. And 
the young girl declares that they all dress this way in 
Paris without exciting comment, and that Newport is only 
a provincial old town for questioning the matter at all. 

The shirt-waist is all supreme. Sometimes it is a plain 
conventional affair of wash material, starched at the neck 
and wrist. Sometimes it is a dainty affair of mull that 
looks as though one day’s experience would end its exist- 
ence. Sometimes, but rarely, it is of chiffon. For the 
most part common-sense and good taste, which includes 
an ipstinct for the appropriate, rule in the question of a 
dress for the bicycle, and shirt - waists of wash material 
prevail, as they often do nowadays on horseback too. 

The favorite ride is to the Golf Club, the pretty building 
still new enough (it was opened this year) to be a novelty 
and delight to Newport. Ove must take the Ocean Drive 
to reach it, or some of those leading in the same direction— 
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roads of lesser importance but great beauty, running now 
by exquisite lawus aud lovely houses, and now sending 
out a branch: here and there through bits of unsettled coun- 
try, all made up of great gray rocks and fresh grass, of 
wild flowers, and now and then an arm of the sea thrust in 
among them, or a salt pool in which the reeds are growing. 

Once at the Golf Club one has a view of miles, both of 
Jand aud ocean. ‘The building itself is charming. It is 
finished inside with two wee 3 of delicate red, against 
which the green of the plants set about everywhere pro- 
duce a delightful effect, The hangings are also of two 
shades of red. One stuircase, just within the entrance, 
leads from the hall up to the ladies’ dressing-rooms, the 
other to those of the gentlemen. A balcony running round 
the second story looks down on the hall below. Dinner 
and lunch tables are always set. 

In the long arcade, protected, as all the house is, by awn- 
ings, one has tea in the afternoons — tea, toast, and hot 
muffins—muftins with cream over them if you know how 
toeatthem. At one end of the arcade the band plays. On 
the roof of the arcade, when the wind is not too strong, tea 
is often served. Here the view is entrancing, and the sky 
is directly over one’s head, with no indignity of roof be- 
tween one and its beauty. Golf-players, bicyclists, eques- 
trians, men and womeu who drive, all meet at the club- 
house for tea, 

Delightful, however, as bicycling by day may be, no- 
thing in Newport is thought to equal bicycling by night. 
Parties are made up for it almost every night in the week. 
Everywhere on the way to the Golf Club one comes upon 
them. Like flocks of fire-flies they seem with their lighted 
lanterns, as they sweep silently by you in the dark, and 
disappear in the thick heavy blackuess of a country road 
overhung with trees, 

One often passes av open carriage in Newport with two 
or three young people in it and two or three bicycles. 
They are on their way to join a party of friends, and re- 
serving all their energies till they all can start together. 

Life in Newport has not been metamorphosed as in other 
places—as in Narragansett Pier, for instance—by the bicy- 
cle, but it has had a great element of charm added to it. 
But bicycling at Newport has been made us it is to be 
found nowhere else in this country. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY PAPERS. 
BY FRANCES E. FRYATYT. 
SITTING HEN, YOUNG CHICKs, 

WINTER, AND MOULTING. 
ro of every variety need gentle treatment and 

careful handling, otherwise they will become wild 
and difficult to manage. Fright and excitement are in- 
jurious to them in several ways, so, for the bird's sake as 
wellas their own, poultry-keepers should exercise patience 
and discretion with their feathered friends. The gently 
treated sitting hen is far easier to deal with than the ner- 
vous, wild one. In the beginuing she may not care to 
leave her nest at all. When this is the case, at a certain 
hour every day quietly lift her off the eggs and deposit 
her softly on the ground; then cover her nest meanwhile, 
so it may not be invaded by other fowl and quarrelling 
ensue over the precious eggs. Indeed, from the very 
start this should be prepared for, and the nest so placed 
that no other hen can take possession of it. In two or 
three days the sitting hen will learu to go out and take a 
run 

The nest-box for a sitting hen should be more capa- 
cious than an ordiuary one, giving her plenty of ‘‘ elbow- 
room” to turn about in and manceuvre her eggs to ensure 
successful hatching. It is claimed that a sod of grass, 
cut to fit the bottom of the box and slightly hollowed in 
the middle, makes the most wholesome and comfortable 
nest a hen can have, and one which enables her to keep 
her eggs at a uniform temperature. The earth of the sod 
neither encourages nor harbors vermin. Cedar twigs and 
pine needles are excellent to strew in nests,as they are 
also anti-verminous. The nest-box should be dusted once 
a week with air-slaked lime by means of a small powder 
bellows, aud the hen’s body with Persian insect-powder 
as soou us she begins sitting, ten days after, and just be- 
fore the eggs hatch. All of this must be done quietly and 
gently, so as not to disturb or irritate the hen. These 
precautions are all necessary to ensure the hen’s freedom 
from vermin, and consequently the little chickens’ health 
und comfort as well as her own. 

A sitting hen should have a spacious “‘run” of laths 
and chicken wire of her own. In it should be placed 
her daily rations of food and pure water, also her dust 
bath, as she needs more than her ordinary comforts when 
sitting. Later, when her little ones arrive, a coop should 
be attached to the ‘‘ run,” taking the place of the discarded 
nest. No dishes of moist food or water should then be 
permitted to stand around, lest the wee chicks fall in and 
get damp and chilled, for cold and wet are fatal to them. 
A simple contrivance to prevent small chickens getting 
into a food or water vessel is to invert an ordinary kitchen 
colander and set it on a shallow earthen pie-dish two inches 
larger in circumference than itself, placing a heavy stone 
on the colander to keep it stationary. This will provide 
a circular space an inch and a half wide and deep for wa- 
ter just in their reach, and not deep enough or wide enough 
to wet their wee downy bodies. Dry food can be scat- 
tered in the coop or ‘‘run.” Another colander or a bowl 
and pie-plate arrangement can serve for boiled rice or 
similar food. 

Newly hatched chickens need no food for the first 
twenty-four or even thirty-six hours, the warmth of the 
brooding mother’s body being their best nourishment. 
Their first food may be the yolks of eggs, hard boiled and 
chopped fine, then wheat bread crumbs soaked in milk 
and squeezed nearly dry, and pure water every day. Very 
soon give them steamed “rolled” or ‘‘ flake” oats, then 
finely cracked wheat. Feed early, feed often, a little at a 
time, but never give young chickens raw Indian meal. Do 
not forget that even young chickens need gravel aud little 
dust baths. Keep the chickens warm and dry, and their 
coop and “run” scrupulously clean. Leave no food to 
get sour and spoiled. Keep the little birds in until the 
sun has dried up all rain or dew on the grass in their 
“run.” 

During hot, dry summer weather barrel a quantity of 
dry road dust for dust baths for winter use, also a lot of 
gravel for covering the poultry-house floors and for the 
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poultry’s consumption. Never tise broken china or glass 
us a substivute for gravel because you may see it com- 
mended in a poultry pamphlet; either broken china or 
glass may cuuse fmernal bieeding aud death. Gravel is 
full of smoothly rounded little pebbles which exactly 
meet au fowl’s requirements. Put up a shed with a tight 
roof, wader Which fowls can run for shelter from sudden 
heavy showers of rain. This shed can be closed in during 
the winter to store dry leaves, straw, etc., for winter use. 
Under its floor and under the poultry-house floor there 
will be sheltered space for quite a lurge winter ‘‘ run,” 
which could be open to the south, but closed on its other 
three sides. 

Moulting is the severest strain to which fowl existence 
is subject; not only is the ordinary waste of the body to 
be replaced, but the old coat of summer feathers is to be 
discarded and an entirely new one produced, Therefore, 
during the seuson of moulting give a generous supply of 
food, and of better quality than usual. Fowls in cunfiue- 
ment need more care during moulting than birds at large. 
A good tonic to use through the whole moulting season 
is un acetate of irou made by soaking rusty nails in cider. 
Mix up their soft feed with it until moulting ceases. 
This will stimulate the new feather growth, and the hens 
will be vigorots and commence laying all the sooner. 
Expect no eggs during moulting-time. If a fowl sickens 
during moulting give it one drop of Humphrey's Specific 
1.1. three times perweek. Gentle medication is the only 
sort for beust or bird. 

THE END. 


A GRAIN OF SEED. 


hed a great business has had a very small begin- 
ning; und surely few could have a smaller one than 
that afforded by a paper of portulaca seed, for iustance— 
each seed of less size, not, let us say, than a grain of salt, 
but than a dust of pepper. Yet a very flourishing aud 
creditable business may spring from just that thing, and 
may develop on the way many other qualities than those 
belonging to the success of busivess pure and simple. 

Early in the fall, one year, a young girl began to make 
tiny bags with scissors and paper aud mucilage, and to 
label them with the names of flowers; and as fast us the 
seed-vessels matured in her own or her generous neigh- 
bors’ gardens she shook their contents into these small 
receptacles, in spare but sufficient quantity, and having 
the next year many more than she veeded for her own 
provision, she gave away, and presently was offered a 
price for the remainder. 

With the price came also an idea. She made many 
more paper bags than she needed, or than she made be- 
fore, and she devoted herself to their filling from the flow- 
ers she had marked as the finest and best of their kind, 
mauy of her friends who could not be at the trouble them- 
selves again giving her full permission to rifle any seed- 
pods in their own garden-plots. With this, too, she col- 
lected the seeds of many of the clioicer wild flowers, and 
took up her bulbs with their accretions; aud again in the 
spring there was a ready sale of ler flower seed among all 
her acquaintance aud their acquaintance—so much so that 
it paid her to enlarge the borders of her garden and make 
a regular business of her flower seeds and their market. 
This, of course, she could not do in the way of the great 
seed markets, and the dealers in large stock and illumi- 
nated catalogues. But she and her interested friends 
caused it to be known within a radius of several miles 
that no better columbines and poppies and bluets and 
larkspurs and mignonette and alyssum and balm, and the 
rest, could be raised than when the seed she furnished was 
used. The report, as it spread, was very likely exagger- 
ated, for people began to think there was some peculiar 
property in these seeds which made them bear more splen- 
didly in that soil and meridian, and her sale was so con- 
stunt that before long she was able to take in more ground, 
hire help, and furnish seed also to the great dealers. It 
was not a fortune that she made out of her small begin- 
nings, but it was a steady and pleasant income that well 
repaid her for her courage and endeavor. 

But what she did make in large proportion out of this 
business was something better than money. She had been 
a nervous young girl—thin, white, anemic, and good for 
little—able only to go out under sheltering conditions. 
Now the out-door life oxygenated her blood; the exercise 
gave her an appetite, and the appetite made red blood 
also; her muscles grew strong, her eyes bright, her arms 
round; the color was rich on her sunburnt cheek, her 
step was light, her movements were quick, her interests 
intense; and she used to say that all this health and pros- 
perity had sprung like a blossom from one little packet of 
tlower seeds. 

This was certainly a very pleasant way t» make money 
and a livelihood; and with the consciousness that one was 
not only not wasting strength and time, but was really 
making the most of them, what better way could there be 
of cheating doctor and drugyist, and adding to health and 
length of life, as well as to the happiness of the world. 









PANSWERS TO 2625 
| CORRESPONDEN: 


Vio.er.—It is not customary for the bride to pay for the bridemaid’s 

resses. If, however, she asks a relative or intimate friend to act as 
bridemaid, who is unable to pay for the costame herself, the bride, 
when she gives the invitation, should mention her wish to have the 
dress bought and made at her expense. Otherwise it is understood 
that the bridemaids are to pay all the expenses of their own costumes. 

Tristan.—In the case you write of it would be wise for the person 
who received the wedding invitation with the “‘ At Home” card omitted 
to take it for granted that the reason it was omitted was becanse of 
some mistal | , and call informally on the bride and her 
parents and frankly explain the reason for not calling on the receiving- 


ay. 

Mt. N. 8.—Married men and wid are not sup d to officiate 
as best men and ushers, but an exception is often made to the ordinary 
custom, and it is not uncommon for the groom to ask one of his mar- 
ried friends to assist him at his wedding. A widower may, therefore, 
act in either capacity if the groom has a strong personal reason for 
wishing to have him. When the invitations to an evening reception 
are sent in the name of the host and hostess only, a guest leaves cards 
for the host and hostess alone, and not for those who assist in receiv- 
ing. Itis proper to make an after-call for an invitation to a large re- 
ception ; for an ordinary tea invitation it is not n ‘ 

Avabama,—Invitations for any large cntertalnmnent should always 
be sent to friends who are in mourning. the en 
tall and iufurmal aud the invitatious are not general, it is not neces- 
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sary to send them to such friends. In using a finger-bow! a geutle- 
man may wet bis Hips and mustache with Lis fingers iv a quiet uuob- 
trusive manner if ueedful, 1t is not necessary tor a gentieman to wear 
gloves at a theatre, although be is iu evening dress, unless in a theatre 

rty, when the gloves should be light-colored with heavy stitching. 
Bis ordinary dark street gloves are removed when he takes off his uver- 
coat on entering the theatre. 

Quanxvany.—The form of signature “ Yours traly” is much oftener 
used by men in friendly correspondence than by women, who seldom 
use it except for business notes and letters. Therefore “ Yours sin- 
cerely ” or “* Yours cordially” would correspond in a woman's signa- 
ture to ** Yours truly” in a man’s, In the case you write of it will be 
best to coutinue siguing yourself as heretofore. 

SvutTugen Keapew.—Your scheme of coloring for the drawing-room 
is very good. For the wall-paper something with a white background 
and yellow conventional design, With a deep pluin white frieze and 
light yellow or white wood moulding would be advisable. A hard-wood 
floor or woud carpet would be prettier than filling; but if you prefer 
the last, use a wood-brown color, which will wear betier than dull 
biue. The rags may be of blue, yellow, and brown coloring, aud the 
material of the turviture and hangings yellow and brown, Sola 
cushions of light biue, green, and pink fancy silks will relieve the 
geveral tone of color, aud some —_ grow lug plants in yellow jars 
would be lovely in such a room. For the hall a bright red paper is 
more fashionable and cheerful than yreen, and would harmonize With 
ouk or white wood-work. If you do not have a hard-wood or painted 
floor, choose a carpet of good quality and mixed coloring. ith the 
red paper Choose a dark red background for the carpet, or with the 
yreeu paper dark brown and light colors in the pattern, If the front 
door is made iu a coloulal design, it can be painted white; otherwise 
vak would be best. 

Mus. W. L,—The invitations which you write of do not ordinarily re- 
quire an answer, but if the entertaluments are given in a small town 
und the invitations are limited, it would be correct to auewer them. 
‘The following form, with necessary alterations for the different iuvita- 
tious, will be proper tor all: “* Mrs. —— accepts with p'earure the kind 
invitation of the -— club,” or “ Dr. and Mra. ——,” or ** —— cluse, for 
{date],”or, “* Mr. and Mrs, —— regret thatt hey are unable to accept the 
kind invitation,” etc. These should be written on the first page of a 
sheet of vote-puper, aud addressed to the person or club giving the eu- 
tertainment. When a series of converts or receptions are given at a 
college or university, it is not uecessury for the person invited to answer 
the invitations, unless an auswer is requested, ‘The subscription price 
for the Bazan is $4 a year in advance. 

Max.—I should not advise darkening the rooms for a wedding break- 
fast iu October. For such an occasion at that time of year daylight is 
much prettier than artificial ligut. It is not customary to seal with 
sealing-wax the outside envelopes of wedding invitations. A bride 
who is not married by the Episcopal service dues not carry a prayer- 

There would seem to be no reason, if she does not wish to 
carry a bouquet, why she should not substitute a small ‘Testament or 
Bible bound in white for the prayer-book. ‘The Wedding March should 
be played just as the bridal party start to walk up the aisle of the 
church or into the room where the marriage service is to be performed. 
It is pretty at a church wedding for the organist to play low music dur- 
ing the service, but it should yb only au accompauiment to the voice 
and very soft. Six is the usual number of oysters that are served to 
euch person on the balfshell; bread or crackers may be passed with 
them when so served. Thin battered-bread sandwiches may be passed 
with all the substantial courses at a breakfast; with sulad, toasted or 
plain crackers or cheese straws may be substituted for the bread. 
Fruit can be served as a first course before bouillon at a breakfast. 
At a luncheon or dinner it should come after the sweets or dessert. 

Janer.—If a lady has a receiving-day every week during a winter or 
seasou sbe should bave that day engraved in ove corner of ber visiting- 
cards, which she uses in making aud returving ali calla. On such an 
* At Home” day it is customary for the hostess to serve her visitors 
with tea and thin slices of buttered bread or cake. She can make and 
pour the tea ber-elf in the receiving-room, or a maid can pass it in 
cups on a tray with sugar, cream, and thin slices of lemon. Chocolate 
can be served instead of tea if preferred. A married lady's card mea- 
sures 34g X23g inches in size, an unmarried lady's 83x2\, a geutle- 
man's 344 X1}g. The proper form for engraving a physician's visit- 
ing-eard is: Dr. Horace Martin Smith. When a lady decides to have 
a receiving-day during an evtire season she may send ber card 
with that day engraved on it to all her calling friends aud acquaint- 
ances; or the more usual way, uniess she has changed ber address, 
and wishes to jet her friends know of her new residence, is to use such 
a card when ehe makes and returns calla, und so gradually iuform 
people of her “day."’ It is not necessary to send these cards to friends 
who live too far away w be able to exchange eulls with her. The 
white table-cloth should be removed from the dining-table as soon as 
a meal is over. If the table is hard-wood and polished it can be left 
bare, with a centre piece and vase of flowers or jardiniére, or else it cau 
be covered with a heavy dark cloth between the meals, 

Twetve Moprus’ Suusonivex.—T wo excellent little books for a lady 
to use who has been an invalid and wishes to strengthen herself are 
those written by Annie Puysou Call, entitled Power Through Repose 
and As a Matter of Course. ‘The author is a student of the Delsarie 
sysiem of physical culture, and has studied the needs of iuvalids 
especially. Another good book for such a purpose is Home Gymnas- 
tics for the Well and the Sick, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

H. —A lady who lives at a hotel should, if possible, receive her 
callers in her own roome. If she has only one room with an alcove it 
is better to have the bed curtained or screened from view in the alcove 
aiid receive in the room than to see visitors in the public hotel parlor. 
In such a case it is a good plan for a lady to have one day in the 
week for receiving, when her room can be in order and ready for her 
guests. If the bride’s wedding-dress is high-necked, and made with- 
out a train, it is perfectly proper for her to wear a light appropriate 
hat or bonnet at a morning wedding. It is a pretty custom aud quite 
usual for a mother who is a widow to give her danghter away at a 
church wedding. 

Mus. Meade sending P.P.C. cards a married lady encloses her 
husband's card with her own, and sends them with P.P.C. written or 
engraved on all. 

Soorery.—A “ coffee” is an entertainment which was originally 
copied from the German Kaffee Klatsch, where a bostess invites her 
lady friends to spend an afternoon informally with ber and bring their 
work. The only refreshments served are coffee and the delicious 
German Kuchen. An American “coffee” is now, however, only an- 
other name for an afternoon tea, although it is still supposed to be a 
less formal entertainment than a tea. The invitations should be the 
hostess’s calling-cards with the address in one corner and “ coffee” 
with the hour, usually four o'clock in the afternoon, in the other 
corner, The hostess, assisted by friends or relatives, receives as at a 
tea. The refreshments can be served at small tables if preferred, aud 
coffee must be the most conspicuous feature. It is pretty to have the 
coffee made on the table in one of the machines that have an alcohol- 
lamp burning under them. Whipped cream and cake should be served 
with it. A theatre-bag to carry opera-glasees, fan, etc., is still used by 
ladies. It can be made of light fancy brocade lived with plain colored 
satin, and drawn up at the top with a heavy silk cord or ribbons, 

E. M.—A Halloween entertainment should consist of games uppro- 
priate to the occasion. It is important to know who will be preseu!, 
and everything should be arranged before the young people arrive. 
Among the games that can be played are the following: Write on slips 
of be the names of all the young ae and men who are expected, 
and some of those who are not. Koll these slips into thin wads, and 
{nsert them each carefully into a separate apple. 1 two tubs with 
water, one for the apples with girls’ names, one for those with boys’ 
names. The young people bob for the apples, trying to catch one in 
their teeth, or the girls can try to spike one with a two-pronged fork. 
When an apple has been secured it is opened, and the name of his or 
her fate read by the person who secured it. In another game each 
person walks down the cellar stairs backward, carrying a smal! hand- 
inirror, in which the face of the man or woman who the person is to 
marry is supposed to seen. For another game four tumblers are 
used, one filled with bluing-water, one with soap-water, one with clear 
water, and one is left empty. The young ponese are blindfolded and 
led to the tumblers and told to dip a finger In one. If they touch the 
blue water they will marry a blue-stocking, or « literary mun, the soapy 
water a poor forlorn man or woman, the clear water a rich and beau- 
tifal person, and if they aaroes to touch the empty tambler their fate 
is to be an old maid or bachelor. There are many more games of the 
same kind, -_ the Fm prt ng oe — up w rs “~~ 
the supper, the party grouping themselves around a large open fire. 
Kach pam throws a small piece of kindling-wood on the fire, and 
tells a story, which should Jast until the wood is burned. 

Dorornta.—There is no fixed rule in regard to giving wedding-pres- 
ents. Generally speaking, such presents are sent to the bride by all 
her relatives and intimate friends and the near friends and relatives of 
the groom. Whether a person shall send a present or not does not de- 
pend on which of the functions of the wedding entertainment this per- 
eon is invited to attend. If the wedding and reception are small and 
private, and the number of guests invited is limited, it is perfectly 
proper for friends to send presents who are not invited to either en- 
tertainment. Or, if one of the functions is private and the invitations 
to the other general, guests who are invited to the larger eutertain- 
ment only are not prohibited from sending presenta. In the same 
way, if the bride is married quietly in ber home, with only her friends 
and relatives present, and a ay reception is given for ber by her 
[avited to the large reception, if they feel prompted, to send. presents 

nv! to recep y p presen 
se dae Weldot bal aay ae enter an Gal to do so, 








CoavT AND Hat ror Grau From 4 To 5 YEARS OLD 
pat : Hy m see No. LIL o pattern-shect Supplement 
CLOTH COSTUME WITH EMBROIDERED 
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VELVET 
on double page, 


Supplement 
fy model is of dark green cloth, made with a flaring 
skirt and a short waist sloping down slightly at the 
front and back The in revers of dark 
reen velvet embroidery in green bronze 
of this velvet, run 
ints, from which the cloth puffs at the top 
nder panel of the velvet is in the left side 
skirt, below a short flap that is studded with green 
oblong peari bu tons 
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GIRLS’ WINTER HATS 
T= little 1830 poke-bonnet shown is of beaver-brown 
velvet, with a border of white Astrakhan fur. A little 
gathered « ape back, and the 


of white silk is across the 


Fig. 1 


-Ve.ver Sorr ror Boy rrom 
% To 4 Years oLp.—([See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. V. on 
patteru-slLeet Supplement 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy From 7 to 9 Years 
oLp.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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strings are of white ribbon. A large wide bow of white 
gros grain interlined with foundation muslin surmounts 
the crown 

A hat for a somewhat larger girl is of turquoise-blue 
velvet, with a pleated facing of silk to match inside the 
brim and an edging of chinchilla fur. Wide turquoise 
ribbon is carried around the crown, being pleated into 
five large loops about the front; the corners of the ribbon 
at the back are edged with fur pompons. 


BELTS AND BUCKLES. 


LTHOUGH many of the new-fashioned waists are 
\% made with basque effect there is no sign that belts, 
and consequently buckles, are to be put away until next 
season. Some of the most elaborate of the waists have a 
narrow belt, and all have the effect of the basque part 
being separate and apart from the waist itself. The linen 
shirt-waist, which has swept over the country like a plague, 
will soon be too cool to wear. Still some women do wear 
them under their coats until really cold weather. In place 
of the wash waists are silk and even woollen ones, made 
more elaborately in some instances, but almost all so fin- 
ished as to require the wearing of some sort of belt. This 
belt question has been much abused. On a tall slender 
figure a belt looks well, on a stout short-waisted woman 
it is an atrocity; and yet the stout short-waisted women 
are the very ones who revel in them, and prefer the black, 
which accentuates their bad points. 

A stout figure looks well only if a narrow belt is worn. 
A ribbon one is best, and it should have ends at the back 
and a very small bow or rosettes. A long-waisted, small 
hipped individual can fairly swathe herself in folds of 
bodice or sash and look well 

Like all other trimmings this fall the belts show a great 
tendency to be gaudy, and the buckles are most elaborate. 
The rococo de- 
signs that came 
into popularity 
at the Chicago 
Fair are still 
worn, but they 
are too unob- 
trusive for the 
present taste 

The smooth 
metal belts, sil- 
ver or gilt, that 
were worn this 
summer are 
still in fashion. 
These are sim 
ply a band of 
the metal two 



































Grats’ Wrater Harts. 


or three inches wide. 
Most uncomfortable are 
these belts, for they 


compress the waist pain- 
fully, and are very hot; 
but @ faut souffrir pour 
étre belle, and the de 
mand for them is on 


the increase. They 
have no buckle, but 
are severely plain, 
and in style like an 
ordinary leather belt. 
The very latest are 
made of scales, and 
these are more com 
fortable,.as there is 
more ventilation be- 
tween the = scales; 
they are more showy 
also, but are not yet 
thought quite so 
‘‘smart.” The imi- 
tating of silverin the 
white metal, and the 
very low price of sil 
ver itself, have of ne- 
sessity made all sil 
ver ornaments very 
common, The new- 
est devices are of 
enamel on silver, in 
designs that are orig- 
inal and have not as 
yet been copied ex 
tensively. 

The Empire style 
in buckles is effec- 
tive, but in order to 
display it to advan- 
tage the buckle has 
to be in the nature 
of a_ breastplate. 
Gilt, with the cupids 
and scroll-work in 
white enamel, makes 
a most artistic de- 
sign, and the oxi- 
dized silver in the 
same design looks 
well on a black 
gown. 

The Colonial pat- 
tern (the small bead- 
ing) is also used on 
the newest silver 
buckles, and if it 
did not so forcibly 
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Frock ror Girt From 10 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, X. on pattern-sheet Sapplement. 


remind one of tea-trays would be pretty. Many 
of these buckles are too large and striking. 

The gold, enamel, and jewelled belt buckles 
are most expensive, but show off the jeweller’s 
and goldsmith’s art to perfection. Rhinestones 
as brilliant almost as diamonds, and diamonds 
themselves, all are in fashion, and these are real- 
ly most effective of all, and add greatly to the 
beauty of even the most elaborate costume. 

Small jewelled buckles are used for trim 
mings, and, like the fancy buttons, give a dash 
of brilliancy and effect that is most satisfactory. 

Garter buckles are now . universally worn. 
There are many new devices in them, but the 
plainer ones are the best. Silver ones are the most 
used, and there are so many designs to choose 
from, and so many different prices, that there is 
no reason why every one should not have a pair. 
The fashion of garter buckles is a sensible one, for 
by their aid the garter can be loosened or tightened as is 
necessary, and the uncomfortable compression which is 
sure to occur if the elastic is kept constantly the same 
is by this means avoided. 

Ribbon belts and sashes will be worn again this win- 
ter, not to the same extent of course as on the gowns of 
lighter material, but still enough to make them fashion- 





Fig. 3.—CoLuar For Boy's Surr Fie. 1. 





Fig. 4.—Vest For Boy's Surt Fig. 2,—INNER AND 
Outer View. 























HARPER’S BAZAR 


When ribbon ends, particularly black ribbon, look tum- 
bled and foxy, sponging them off with borax and water, 
or alcohol and water, and ironing them between several 
thicknesses of tissue-paper, will make them look like new. 


A RAILWAY NUISANCE. 

‘(HE sign ‘‘No Smoking Allowed” is conspicuous in 

the waiting-rooms of our ferries and elevated road 
stations. On our railway trains there is always a smok- 
ing-car attached, to which he who desires to enjoy cigar, 
cigarette, or pipe may repair. The man who would at- 
tempt to smoke in one of the coaches reserved for general 
use would be promptly reprimanded by conductor or 
brakeman, and regarded by all the women present as an 
unmannerly brute. To many women tobacco smoke is 
offensive. To her who is so unfortunate as to possess a 
sensitive stomach there exists in car and ferry-boat a still 
greater nuisance than the ‘‘ filthy weed.” That is, at least, 
kept out of her way. The other and greater pest is in- 
dulged in by those of her own sex, and is consequently 
allowed. It is the habit, irrepressible and all-pervasive, 
of eating in public conveyances, On a warm day in sum 
mer, or on winter days, when the windows and doors of 
the railway car are closed tightly and when the steam 
pipes have sent the mercury up to seventy-five, then it is 
that orange peel and peppermint give forth a smell that is 
far from goodly, and make the owner of a delicate dia- 
phragm wish that she might seek shelter in the smoking- 
car, where there are men who do not, as a rule, eat except 
at eating hours. The average American child of the low 
er classes is apparently never quite happy unless his 
mouth is full, and his mother seems to encourage him in 
this habit of continual munching, and, indeed, joins with 
him in his perennial feast. The car is full and hot. By 
the window sits the lady who hates railway travel, as it 
often nauseates her slightly, Her seat is shared by a stout 
woman whose small boy sits upon the maternal lap. The 
starting of the train is the signal for the mother to open a 
basket from which she draws two “‘ hunks” of ginger- 
bread—one for Johnny, one for herself, These are fol- 
lowed by two huge red bananas, these by oranges, disgust- 
ingly juicy, and the whole repast is capped by a pint of 
peanuts and a paper of sticky peppermint candy. The 
car gets hotter, the train swings sickeningly, the combined 



















| odor of coal gas and eatables makes the air stifling, and 
; the victim of the vile combination reaches her destination Cross-sTrireD Crtron Gown wiru Gros GRAIN 
‘ with a sick headache that puts her to bed—prostrated but ’eST AND SLEEVES 
resentful. Evidently there are other nuisances besides For pattern and description see No, L. on pattern-sheet 
tobacco, and the perpetrators thereof are not men. Supplement. 
: th hy 
; | IS 
i i me 
# (fo =m ; rs 
7" . . * & 
i Brarmep Tartor Gown. 






For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Backx or CLoru Gown, 
Fic. 2 


able. On evening gowns they will be 
very much the rage The new rib- 
bons are even more’ flowered and 
decorated than those of last spring 
They are very dressy, and many an 
old black gown can be freshened up 
tw look like new with a belt and sash 
and collar of fancy ribbon fastened 
at the front of the waist with a pretty 
buckle 

There never was anything uglier 
about a woman’s appearance than 
when the skirt and waist drag apart, 
and a belt pinned over the two in the 
hope of covering defects but makes 
matters worse. The skirt must be 
fastened securely upon the back of 
the waist before the belt is put on, for 
the most elaborate safety-pin will nev 
er do duty all alon 

A belt fastened to the skirt is the 
best and neatest fashion. It can be 
sewed down half-way round and then 
fastened in front; bul the prettiest, as 
before said, is to have ends, and a 
bow or rosette, and these can of course 
be made on the skirt. 

Sash ends of ribbon look much bet 
ter if caught down on the skirt than 
if allowed to fly at will. Milliners’ 
stitches, which do not show, will be 
sufficiently strong to hold them in 
place, and at the same time will not 
make them look stiff. They should 
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be almost as long us the skirt, and Fig. 1.—Fun-rrimmMep CaPE FoR ELDERLY Lapy Fig. 2.—CLota GOWN WITH PLEATED SKIRT AND VELVET VEST. 
should be cut off on the bias at the end For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet [See Fig. 3.] 
to prevent ravelling Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No, [X. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for thei children wifle teething, with perfect 
sthes the child, softens the gume, allaye 
ond ie the beet remedy for 
iggiste in every part of the 
{Ade, 


encceme lite 
“ rembin, rea wind colic 
Tinrrh@a Bula by ar 

rid I'wenty-five cents a boltie 


YOUNG MOTHERS 


e l early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 


| 








° ply of ¢ Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nurs babies as well as fur genern! cooking. It 
has sto he test for 80 years, and its value is recog- | 
nized i] 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
(tT _ PURE, HICH GRADE 
: 7 


COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Ind ustrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


iC ; +» In view of the 
Caution: meny imitations 
lof the labels and wrappers on our 
goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufecture, 











is printed on each package. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Birthday 


Each month has its 
beautiful desig 


n in 
raised or repoussé 
work. The elegant 
dials are an added 
charm, but best of 
all is an artistic 


ornament—that is, 
a perfect time-keep- 
er. Every part guar- 
anteed by us; util 
iving joy to the wearer, 
a distinction marked in contrast to 





ity with beauty gi 


the ordinary watch wearer 
Send for a Birthday Catalogue and look over 
the beautiful designs 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 
No. 2 Waterbury, Conn. 






[adie 6s who desire to 
dress stylishly at m onerete 
uid do weil to for 
oor uew Winter Catalogue of 
Tailor-made Suits, Jackets, Capes 
and Furs of all kinds, We mate 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring that perfection of fit and fin 
found in ready-made suits. We pay all express 

New designs in Tailor- Pade Suits fer 1 all and 
Winter wear, $:2.50 up 

Separate Skirts, lined throughout, extremely 
full and in the latest cut, $10.50 up. 

Stylish Jackets, in exclusive designs, £6 up. 

Cloth Capes, both single and double, £5 up. 

Plush Capes, stylish and dressy, $10 up. 

Pur Capes, in reliable qualities, $10 up. 

Listers, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write sew for oar new Winter Catalogue. We 
t a, together with a é#inch tape measure 
d.agram, and more than 

SEVENTY SAMPLES 


als from which we make 


cont we write 


ah weiss ; pet to be 


will send it 
, hew Measurement 


f mater our garments tom lect from, 


receipt of four cents postage. Our samples include a full line 
( ore for Tailor-made Suita, Cloth and Plush Jackets 
Cloth and Plash Capes, Uleters, etc., together with an assort 


ment Pur anmoles y 


nase it to 


a may sole oe and we wi 
o you from any of our materials. 


“THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
in2 and 154 West agrd St., New “‘o~k 


PSHANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 





dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 


der garment have been obviated by 


this great ESS ) idea. En- 
DRESS | medical 


only 


dorsed by 
men, and all pro- 
physical 
correct form of 


moters of 








culture as the 
underwear. 


Mfe. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., for cata- 





Watches 


Write to Hay & Todd | 


logue and book describing Ypsilanti | 


UNDERWEAR 


International Institute and English School | 


or the Daughters of Gentlemen. Boarders and Day Pu- 
pile Unusual adv ~~ Languages, Music, Art. Apply 
Signore MictietTa, Villa Vittoria, Viale Principe Ame- 
deo, Florence, Italy, or P.O. Box 2651, New York City. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 


Awarded 
Highest Honors— World’s Fair. 





MOST PERFECT MADE. 

A pure Grape Cream-of- Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum,orany otheradulterant 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 





~ Absorbs Likea 
Sponge. 


*AMOLIN* 








Op riess nmtis ete 


ress Shield 


~ = ad 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration.; 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder } 
2 








The Only 
: New 


‘Remedy 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 


odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and deodorant for’, 
Dress Shields, etc. ; 


positive 





soothing, healing antiseptic) 
for scalding, chafing, and all 
skin irritations of Infants or) 


Adults. 








st is and fiqwder at all notion counters. All druggists ) 
kee} e powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields ) 
for Bie ) 
NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St.,N.Y.? 
- ee ee ed idaaial 
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ee 
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mRLE GER: 
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Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 
favorite of Europe. 


Refreshing, delicious and softening to the 
skin. Lathers freely; lasts long. Preferred 
by our grandmothers: we may safely follow 
them. Sold by all dealers 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 

Chicago, lil. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger’s Nirvana Perfumes. 
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THE “EXTREME” SLEEVE. 


a a joke that has goné the rounds of the 

papers recently some one asks, ‘‘Do you 
think a woman will ever be able to fill a pul- 
pity” And a cynic replies, ‘* Witheut doubt, 
if the present fashion in sleeves continues.” 

This is but one of the many shafts aimed 
at the present Chief Feature in women’s 
dress. The funny man of the country week- 
ly and the satirist of the city journal alike 
make them serve as a target for ridicule. 
Even the big théatre hat becomes insignifi- 
cant by comparison. 

Still, the sleeves continue to,grow, and 
only those that are described by shop-keep- 
ers as ‘extreme’ are looked upon with 
The soft drooping effect of the up- 
per sleeve is no longer popular. A balloon- 
like distension is demanded, and to secure 
this Women must resort to starch in unlined 
wash fabrics and to interlinings in sleeves 
that will stand them. Canvas soon wilts, 
crinoline will not stand dampness, and every 
woman longs for an interlining that will 
emerge Crisp and uncreased from the close 
packing to which the summer wanderer sub- 
jects her clothes in her trips from one coun- 
try-house or watering-place tu another. The 
most highly - priced stiffening is prone, in 
time, to break aud fall, and the waist that 
was carefully packed by the proud owner is 
only too likely to emerge from the trunk in 


a state which, as Gail Hamilton said of her 
wilted beets, makes flatness take on a new 
meaning. 


But 1 is possible to guard against this 
calastrophe, so that puffed sieeves may be 
packed under other garments, and may even 
be compressed in that closing agony of lock- 
ing a unk which contains twice as much 
as its owner had intended it to hold. Yet 
at the end of the journey, as soon as the waist 
is shaken out, the sleeves will resume their 
bouffant effect. If they are lined with Fibre 
Chamois they will show never a crease. 

There is no immediate prospect that the 
period of usefulness of this interlining is 
near an’end. Modistes tell us that sleeves 
are still growiug, and the woman of eco- 


| nomical tendencies groans at the prospect. 
| For some time past she has felt tbat sleeves 


| and costs about thirty 
Using tiis, one need have no fear of an ex- | 
perieuce sadly familiar to women nowadays | 


aud waist bear about the same proportion to 
ove another that did the money and tiie meat 
in the days of depreciated currency, when a 
man took his bank-notes to the butcher's in 
a market-basket and brought his steak home 
in his vest-pocket. At this rate of progress, 
she thinks, ruefully, it will soon take more 
material for the sleeves than is required now 
for the skirt. Her only comfort lies in the 
tliought tliat*she can at least economize upon 
her jnterlinings. 

Fibre Chamois is sixty-four inches wide, 
five cents a yard. 


—that of finding the dress-linings mount up 
to twice as much as the cost of the silk or 
woollen of which the costume is made. And 
with nothing else—unless she resort to the 
feather pillows our grandmothers wore in 
their sleeves—can she hope to keep step 
with the fashions, and have sleeves that will 
be the wonder and envy of the women who 
have bought the cheap and worthless imita- 
tions that unscrupulous tradesmen offer in 
its place 


Caristine TeERaHuNE HERRICK. 


HOTEL ST. ANDREW, 


72D ST. 


NOW OPEN. 


A DELIGHTFUL CITY HOTEL RESIDENCE 
FOR FAMILIES. Thoroughly fireproof, built in the 
latest, most approved style. CENTRALLY SITU- 
ATED IN THE MIDST OF THE GREAT PARKS, 
72d Street being a Parkway connecting Central and 
Riverside Parks. In touch with all parts of the City 
by means of the elevated, cable, and eight other 


lines. THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER. Rooms, single or en 
suite. Address 


DAVIS & FOSTER, Manacens. 
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Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23rd Street, 
Madison Square, South. 
Our Jacket Models for the coming Winter 
+ are ready for inspection. 
An insttiety new departure in 
Sealskin and Persian Lamb. 


A large assortment of Capes and Collarettes in 
the new combinations of 


Persian and Chinchilla, 
Seaiskin and Imperial Ermine. 


We advise an early attention to garments re- 
quiring alteration to the present style of fash- 


jon. Summer estimates on this work through 
the month of October 


Wholesale Department. 


Special attention to the furnishing of skins and 
trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et 


Manteaux. Telephone, 656 18th. 





AND GRAND BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. | 


Vot. XXVIII, No. 41. 
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° Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


to put on a wet weather gown, ask 
for the Duxbak. It’s rainproof. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


“$.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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i English B di 
English Brass and: 
& 
| © ® 
Iron Bedsteads 
| 4 ee in Unique @ 
4 Designs. g 
ig These bedsteads add beauty and % 
& cheerfulness to the bedchamber, 
4 and are comfortable, cleanly, & 
> ! j ® 
4 elegant and economical. ‘ 
‘ ‘ Catalogues and price list on request. : 
& HOSKINS & SEWELL, 7 
4 16 East 15th St., NEW YORK. & 
4 ENGLAND—Lonpoy, BreuivcuaM. @ 
09000090 ee) 
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Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 
; has imitators. 


' The De Long 
Patent Hook and Eye. 


_ hump? 


| Richardson 
@ De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Past Color 












Guaranteed 


y for Quality 


and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 
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OcrosER 12, 1398. HARPER'S BAZAR 
f IOBNGOABNOoe SR AIAAANDOAIOOIOII, 7 
t ern Hygienic Shoes |} , The Vantine Scarf 
: ; is an ideal lady’s 
For Children. | : wrap — so light 
Built on a felt foundation—proof | 5 and dainty, and 
ros against dampness—light anddressy | § yet so durable. 
8 —spring heels and flexible soles— | § | Made of the 
$2.35 to $3.75 according to size. : 3 , ’ 
j » nes ap: se 
Importers and Retailers The care we bave taken to have this 5 te tenting 
of Shoe made as nearly perfect as 4 | 5 3 | silk, 
| shee can be, _a eey- ——- * % | ayardanda 
| 1 il the time for the comfo i. 4 | : $ ‘ 
Dry Goods pape > Spel good appearance of the | ; ; quarter equare, 
Children 18 3 it weighs less 
direct special attention . | 8 ; than half an 
Mothers anywhere with our Iustrated Catalogue— | % 
to their free for |, cents postage—can enjoy all the advantages 5 " ounce. ¥ 
of trading here, by mail. | 8 O % In 15 exquisite 
PT n Every Package. 3 IL 
Mail Order ’ colorings: 
. BEST&CO 60.62West § cezmtuty rineand sort, §| pity hy alin 
partment ye Street g Highly Absorbent, : rose pink, ealasen, ; nile ean, 
orange, old rose, violet, 
in which orders from NEW YORK. : ae. Free from Starch, * ee cardinal, ante 
out of town are filled ; 3 | You can wash it and tt is still 
with the utmost promptness Featherbone : for male to so Leonard Street, New York.” 8 | the beautiful Vantine Scarf. 
and C » Slee es i ( B ail, postpai or enc 
ane eccuracy. ee Sas Inwirecions > In 10-yd. Packages Hermetically Sealed. G - Vantine’s "Tes. hg ogy A. - 
and Skirts “free * VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 Broad- 
Fall and Winter 3 B Celt ot opp Pepiere aalataiinieiiimrniaiaaiataiaianiialataisaiia! way, New York. dd 79 
18% Wabash Avenue, Chicago ee - - Sabdieeens sickest 
Illustrated fis Okatnet Beek Philadelphia DEAFN Sia EAD N NOISES ae 
Send 65c. for 12-yard sample Skirt iy my HEAR cae on other idee 
C 4 | Bone. Warren Featherbone Co., | wlees por B ne a Heap oar. 
atalogue Reve | Sek han er ee No 
. ai . CRCCCCEVSVEEEAVAGEB BAS. 
ready Sept. 15th, will jj 
pact les tom WHAT LILLIAN RUSSELL SAYS ABOUT Cc ” J fo 
: mailed Free on Application, t ( { ‘ —{_ 5 
. ondstavle C AO 
2 ——_oe 
; 23 to 35 West 22d Street | , 


NEW YORK. 
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Autumn and Winter Styles. 
French Bouclés, Jacquards, 
Bourettes, Tufted Vigognes. 


MOHAIRS. 
English and. Scotch 
Mixed Suitings, 
| Diagonals, Serges. 
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Tartan and French Plaids, 
Crepes, C repons, Cachemeres. 


Silk-and- Wool Fabrics 


in White and Light Colors for evening wear. 


: Proadovary AK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 


. Sorticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


special features of this Silk are, Fast Colors 
and Hee Lustre. It is used for Knitting and other 
: kinds of Needlework, 
as well as for 
crocheting. 
Corticelli Silk 
has a reputation 
of 57 years’ stand- 
ing, during which 
time it has been 
award 
Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
for Superiority. 
The w buyer 
= will consider 
; this fact. No 
short lengths 
=— orshortweight 
in this brand. 
oe Fieyence Home N work * for 1895 is 
now ready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery, Mosaic 
Reshectdery (new designs), Crochet and Correct 
Colors for Flowers, em roidered with Ceorticelli 
Wash Silk. Send 6 ante, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations, 
NONOTUCK SILK . CO, Florence, Mass. 
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The black of the NUBIAN 
Fast Black Cotton Dress 
Lining can’t be washed 
out, rubbed out, or faded 
out. It is positively, abso- 
lutely, totally, and forever 
unchangeable, uncrock- 
able and unfadable. 


You can buy it everywhere. 
Look for this on the selvage of every yard. 
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318 WEST 77TH STREET. 
New York, Aug. 14, 1895. 


a SuiT FoR THE "OS | 


P re UPACES, 


ae 


Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Avi 
Gentlemen :—Kindly make up for me the gown I selected yesterday, using, 
as you suggested, the Fibre Chamois in the waist for warmth, and in the skirt $ 
and sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant effect. J find that the 
moreen petticoat does not give half the style that the genuine Fibre Chamois $ 
does ; so, naturally use nothing but the genuine goods. The imitation of this 
particular article I have found to be worse than useless. $ 
Truly yours, (Signed) ZLIZLIAN RUSSELL. & 


> et oer.” 


REDFERN, 
Ladies’ Tailor and Habit Maker, 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, 
New York. 
New York, August 17, 1896. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen :-— We enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, 
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- ee port i 
PL BiNaTion SU ee 
= rmonan OR ORNAMENTAL. 
ca THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
It is the Best Made, because | PAR ET FLOO Can be laid over old i or new floors. 
First—It is per fectly elastic and self-conform- 
(A > ree THE INTERIOR "HARDWOOD. co. 




















which we think may be of service to you. Yours truly, (Signed) REDFERN We Insurin 
BERR00000000000008S & Ri 














ndianapolis, Ind Would you wear underwear of com- 
eo 2 Be Leo on and off than fort, and with it have all the health-giv- } 
Third—A “it ie on po + corset one size ” ing ie gh ing « re of byenae 
s it is seamless, a cors > § - , ressing—then Jaros jenic 
smaller can be worn PRIESTLEY S An idealized —— in your under ro A meg 
Fourth—It has no inelastic stav down the ! Black Henrietta Illustrated Book of Underdress Mailed 
front or across the chest to bind and oppress | | 4b 4 Free. 
the wearer. For sale at all dry goods stores. Silk-Warp [ realized. J Hygienic Wadeswear Co. 
The genuine has the ‘ Broadway, New York, 





PUnGHASING AGENT. Best el 395 a ee ade Mark ae &29 a £29 


. KIMBALL, 215 W. 44th St., N. ¥. | 











































































































































































































NOT NEEDED. 


Tommy. . “Papa. 
please Jet me pui 
the sugar oun my own 
self.” 

Para. “No; you 
don't need to put 
sugar on your own 

, welt. I think my lit- 
tle’ boy ia sweet 
enough without it.” 





AN INCIDENT IN A FUTURE CAMPAIGN, 
“To what am I indebted for the honor of this call 7” 
It was Mrs. Mary Ellen Ricketts who Loe os 

held in her band«the card of Mre Saukinn 
eon, which had pay te lid on her desk by the office- 


‘ girl, for the card was followed almost instantly by the 


entrance of whose name it bore. 
There was really no necessity for the use of the 
card, either, for -_ two had fréqeentiy: met 
for on the 


Republican ticket, while Mra, Jenkinson was the 











“T see they are 
publishing in the 
newspapers articles 
ou-the hands of cele- 
brated authors 
wonder why they 
don’t have hands of 
celebrated women?’ 

“There's no. edi- 
tor who would dare 
write and ask a 
womap for such a 
thing. He might get 
oue for keepe.” 


Under the circumstances it was 
eae for her to be surprised at. receiving a call 
from her oopenees 
came to see you on a small matier of business,” 
replied the visitor: 
* Pray proceed.” 

bad | ne learned, from good authority, that your 
——— are bent upon a campaign of personalities, 
and that they intend to give to the press certain slan- 
pny gessip about me, intended to injure my candi- 
dacy 

The speaker paused, and Mrs. Ricketts said, inter- 
ee pe $ 

“ We i} ” 

“Weill,” echoed Mra. Jenkinson, “we must keep 





Me. Surrn, “I 
don't see, my dear, 
why you do your 
shopping at Beam's. 
Nothing bat a hot of 
flirtatious girls to 
wait on you.” 

Mes. Sarre. “I 
haven’t noticed it, 
my dear.” 


qnqujemat 

* Dadely’s such a 
strange fellow: he 
ineists upon going 
to bed at seven and 
rang up at three. 

think he must be 
insane.” 
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WHAT LESS, INDEED? 
. ' T AT THX ‘DPRATH’ IN YRSTERDAY'S HUNT, OLD Man? 
I Yew Y x awriur, De Roswron, Rarucn a sunraiee 
~ Wy, WHAT ELSE COULD YOU EXPECT OF A MAN WHO FOLLOWS THE BRUSH FoR A PROFESSION? 
RY-BOOKS OF YORE THAT STRIKING COSTUME. 
svest. for ha no Mus ‘Gasoorte *“ What strack- you »most while 
travelling in Holland ?” 
sles Of ghosts at Mus. Trorrex. “A good many of the men wore 
’ 
bloomers 
. —_—_»—_—_ 
human mind 4 
suff 1 pains of any Why did Miss Kuowitall give up riding ber bi- 
| ‘ 
“ 1 see, she ie so bright nothing has any 
: t 80 Geep and chane ‘ her; she even took the wind out of her 
“ ‘ it n ta ses i ans 
l'x,cusre. ‘Can any little boy tell me the main dif- 
1 , ' : 
A hn from e to.the em fer e between the air-pump and the ordinary water- 
i ud, 'd b y pomp? 
Bousy. “I can. One pumps air, and the other 
pumps water, ma'am.” 
i, of dark dim mys- Aud y ere are people who say that children are 
not as bright as they used to be! 
ile 1 the sorest miserice, 
qupggpss 
suthor bas ho 
“It has been proved,” said Hawley, “that men have 
susters of a dreadful sort instead larger brains than women, hence their superior intel- 
tri lectual powers 
‘ oul-s re on . 
ved up, My sou ring “Much that proves!" snapped Dobson. “* Every one 
' knows men have larger tongues than women, yet I 
t v ) ine. 4 ny 
raing, 80 terribly never heard of any one who was fool enough to try 
° > niau's superiority in the talking line over 
k that takes a boy and pats him in 
a ee 
n pureult of wealth and 
“I wish you would put your name down for ten dol- 
1es with yellow-cov- ! ars to this subed ription,” said the lady to the poet. ” 
* Certainly,” he said. “I'll put itdown for nothing. 
nd munches carpet- Then he wrote his name. ‘“ Keep your ten dollars, 
Mrs. Patkins,” he added, as he blotted the signature 
- d in that sweet ” ! Would not charge the charity for so slight a service.” 
er 
" * at a dozen If 1 
Before and after marriage 
o— With the shrew he spoke the same 
D y Dawkins any mo ‘Je t'aime, said he before it; 
; a" " Aud then after it, “Je tame. 
ju 
y stoomachtosuitme. Ev —_——.——— 
8 nediately repeated to I They say Mrs, Barlow is going to start a free 
u j 1 abbor £08) ps. lintg-hopse 
- - ‘How can she afford it?” 
la ao sid, doctor, that some- * By writing up what the boarders say at breakfast. 
t I may be buried alive." The remarks of boarding-honse people are so witty, 
Yousense! You need not fear any that she expects to clear expenses writing jokes.” 
Youtake t medicine I gave you qutn@a 
be afraid of being buried alive ; 
, hes “Ho w's your son the lawyer getting on?” 
never happens lo my, patients. - ” 
y, poor fellow. He's in prison 
———— ++" 

s he thinks it is a perfect shame th > Vent he was retained by a burglar to defend him, 
nopolizing th iterary market; und he made so good a plea in the bur; giar’s behalf 
ntended to write, anyway that the judge heid bim as al accessory. 

stra ‘ How does he prove his 

———— 
wor n Pp *I wish I were a boy again,” said Mr. Dawson 
lire “So do I,” sald Jack Dawson, who had just heen 
the og ™ . 
what have you done with the ice. PUUlshed, to himself. I'd put you through a course 
. of sprouts 
ee 
nam it began to melt, so. Bobby 
sit down and eat it” 
t . wn aud eat it He was. visiting the scenes of hia_youth. “And 
- what became Of that pestiferous little beast Wallie 
aid p rmilias from the head of the Hayseed 7” he asked of the brawny farmer with whom 
mur little boy has been he was talking. 
' when he grows up he will “That pestiferous little bea#t Willie Hayseed,” anid 
kes are the farmer, smashing the visitor's hat down over bis 


SOCIETY NOTE. 
1AM MoCraguam, AFPTFE AN EXTENDED SOJOURN AT 
nesOat UPow THe Hopson, Has EETURNED, AND 
TO OPEN A HOUSE IN A FASHIONABLE QUARTER OF THE 


iL! 
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eyes, and setting his black-sepotted 


carri 
Mr 


days 


ehvi 


kine 
beci 


that 
Phil 


have 


“ 


my 


Man 


punkkin - head 


“Weil, 


“What's the 


“Oh see! 
does he 7” 


time, 


menta,” 


sge-doy upon him, 


was 
9” 
. —————_—a 


igh to hold it.” 
—~_——- 


matter 
lately? He 
le.” 


He does it on 


ee 
I suppose you have 

you owe me ten doll 
lips, severely 

No, [ haven't,” 
meant to have 
n't succeeded as yet 


—_—p——_ 





My 


landlady 
said Hicka, 


appetite.” 
—————— 


with 
acts like an im- 


purpose, 
been summoned for jury duty.” 
He wants to serve, 


old man, and I will.” 


hates 

“ This morn- 
ing when I complimented her bis- 
cuits by eating ten of them, 
was guite pat ont, and threatened 
to raise my board if I didn’t curb 


“was me, 
W hat sbrimp-eyed little 
you 


them 


“ What do you think of the third- 
term question, Hawkins 7” 
it Appears te me-that a 
man who'd want a third term of an 
office of that sort is hardly sane 


Wil- 


He's 


forgotten 
ars,” said 


retorted Wilbur 
done 80, 


bat 
Give me 


compli- 


she 


Paoresson. “ President Cleveland 
bas by many intelligent people been 
compared to Washington. 


Tommy, one way in which you flad 


him dilferent 7” 


Tussy 


“ Washington 





ell me, 


died.” 





“Well, it'@ one 
form of ineanit 
Anglomania. le 
lives by English 
time.” 

o” ——— 

“Tam very mach 
obliged Lo you, mad- 
ain,” said the tramp to the farmer's wife, after he had 
eaten a hearty meal. “The dinner was most excel- 
lent, and ‘I shal take' great pleasure in recommending 
this place to my friends.” 








said the new director, “is to 
establish a sinking-fund.” 

“*Humph !"-said the old director, “ When you've 
been in here a little while longer you'll have more 
sense. W hat we need is a fund that cau keep its head 
above water,” 


“ What we need to do, 





































































SHE 


Pp lities out of the c ran pain. ” 

“We must, must we ? 

“We must.” 

Mrs. Ricketts sneered. 

Mrs. Jenkinson waxed wroth. 

“Look bere, Mary Elien Ricketts,” she exclaimed, 
“don't you dare to turn up your snub-nose at me, 
now.” 

“Samantha Jenkinson,” retorted Mra. Ricketts, 

“my nose is not a snub, and don't you dare to presume 
to dictate what my Managers shail or shall not do in 
this ra gong 

see about that. Mary Ellen Ricketts, you 
were engaged to my husband in your young days, a 
good many years ago.” 

“Tm not nearly as old as you, I'd have you know,” 

* You are! 

“I'm not, 

“You a 

“I'm not! nt” 

“We will pass that potas, but I want to say that 
when I married my husband, all your love-letters were 
sill in bis wey ion, and | baye them now.” 

“ You spiteful thing!” 

“Many a good laugh I've had over them, 
perfect goose you were !” 

“I just hate you, so there !’ 

“And I merely wish to add that on the very firet 
publication of a perspyality about me in your news- 
paper organs, 1 shall print in the Daily bugle every 
single one of your mushy, lackadaisical episiies. Du 
you understand Y" 

The two women glared at each other a balf-minute, 
and then Mrs. Samantha Jenkinson withdrew, leaving 
Mre. Mary Ellen Ricketts deep in thought. 

‘The campaiguy was-conducied without any persen- 
alities, 


ape insulting thing!” 


What a 


Writtam Henny Seviree. 












NEVER TOLD. 


“1 THINK UT 16 VeRY UNKIND OF you, Janerre. You TELL ME THAT SOMEBODY HAS GALD THIS 
PREAPFUL THING ABOUT ME, AND YET YOU WON'T SAY WHO BAID IT.” 


“Ir we’? UNKIND, MY pean Pouty. 


LOUGHBY, 





I aM 
WEN SUE GAIP IT GUE ASKED ME NOT TO TELL YOU WHO SAID IT, AND | DON'T LNTEND TO,” 


ONLY KEEPING MY Promise TO Mapes Wiu- 








SUPPLEMENT 


ONE GIRL’S ROOM. 


NE girl, whose love of the beautiful is 
great, but whose purse is not correspond 


ingly heavy, bas furnished her room so pret- | 


tily that the observer would scarcely guess 
how inexpensively it has all been done 
had a set of ordinary painted cottage furni 
ture. 
she scraped with sand-paper all the old paint 
from the bed, bureau, wash-stand, and three 
chairs, These she painted herself with white 
enamel paint. 
she accepted no assistance. 


shelves, which she treated as she bad done 
the rest of her furniture. The floor she cov- 
ered with white matting, and in front of her 
bureau she laid a white fur rug bought at a 
Japanese shop in New York for two dollars 
anda half. At the two windows were white 
scrim sash-curtains, and on the side towards 
the room hung yellow denim portiéres at 
thirty-five cents a yard. On these, about a 
foot from the floor, was outlined a row of 
fleurs-de-lis in white rope silk. 
was a cheap white paper with a tiny gilt fig- 
ure. The only pictures were several simple 
engravings in wide gilt frames. These 
frames were made of plain pine, ‘‘ flowed” 
with glue, and then sprinkled thickly with 
rice. When this was perfectly dry and firm, 
the frames were carefully covered with gold 

aint. The effect was very pretty 


She | 


Having plenty oftime at her disposal, | 


It was not a small task, but | 
The village car- | 
penter made her a set of smooth pine book- | 





On the walls | 


The | 


yureau scarf and the scarf on the tiny stand | 
were of white momie-cloth worked with yel- | 
low silk. The pin-cushion was yellow covered | 
with white lace, and mouchoir and glove | 


cases were yellow and white. A light Jap- 


anese screen in pale gold-color concealed the | 


wash-stand from view, The toilet set on 
this same stand was not an expensive one, 
but its design was of yellow flowers on a 
white ground, and thus carried out the pre- 
vailing idea of the room. 

There was an open fireplace in this apart 
ment, and the plain mantel was painted 
white. On the hearth stood a pair of brass 
andirons, but on the day that I was there 


the fireplace was filled with a great bunch | 


of golien-rod. A low ottoman, on which 
were piled several cushions covered with 
yellow India silk, stood at one corner of the 
hearth, The whole apartment had about it 
a look of purity and freshness that was de- 
lightful. It reminded one irresistibly of the 
chamber ‘‘ looking towards the East whose 
name was Peace.” 

Of course all this furnishing took time and 
trouble, but it cost little, and many young 
girls have so much more time than money 
that they could well afford to spend their un- 
occupied hours in transforming their rooms, 
I doubt whether a professional decorator 
could have pleased this girl as well 





ADVERTISE MEN'’TS. 


IVORY 


IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 























Ti © Prooten & Game.e Co., Ow'ts. 


XT) Essence 
¥ ©>OF<3 


Ruine « Violets | 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfuliy true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“Ho. 471i Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. Agents. 


LADIES WHO VALUE 


Arefined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skia, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in’ Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Ro 


Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of comfort and drives away fatigue T 
equires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. Send for our 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 


a moment. 


Extracts BEEF 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


~ UNDOUBTEDLY ~ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Its making is the matter of 


little book 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Pure, mild, and antiseptic — it removes Dandruff, allays Itching, pre- 
vents Baldness, and keeps the hair soft, lustrous, and healthful. 


‘* Packer's Tar Soap is of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in 


irritable conditic 


ms of the skin 


"—— Med. and Surg. Rep. 








if you wear 


Broken Corsets 


Sold everywhere. If 


York, Lady Agents Wantec 





tad 


Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


Pearl 
Corset Shields 


your dealer 
hasn't them, send his name, y 


| FRANCIS 
INVISIBLE 
Se 


| FINEST 
SPRING 
HOOKS. 


1 


Hooked firmly. 








ON Arar OL rptermi Bin fpr fd al KX 


a 


RESULTS: 


as comfortable as new = 

On Edges, prevents FREE 
and 

SAMPLE (oops..esss+++ 

| FRANCIS MFG. CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Better than 


thread 








wio 





ETTES 
( “dey Violets ) ov 


——- 


PERFUMES 


L. LEGRAND ((riz-Perfumery! 41. place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
SE RE a TS” 


“What makes my lamp 
smell so!’’ 
probably. 
neys’’ will tell you. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 


Wrong chimney, 


‘“‘Index to Chim- 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 





reFreshes| Drain 


. 
* 
e 
. indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 
e 
e 
e 
* 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
188, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorn. 1@ 





























LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


—THE— 
Queen of Toilet Powders. 


The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that science 
and skill can produce. 

‘ It is Invisible. It makes 
| the Skin Soft and Beau- 
‘ tiful. Removes all 
Gloss, Sunburn, Tan, 


. ee | Freckles, Blotches, &c. 
‘‘Brown as 
a Berry” 


is the way the ladies will look 
when they return from the 
mountains or seashore. 


it is NOT BECOMING. 


How much nicer is a fair, clear, 
smooth complexion, free from 
all freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
blotches ! 


LABLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


quickly removes all blemish 
and gloss from the skin. It is 
invisible to the eye, makes 
the skin soft and beautiful, 
delightfully perfumed and per- 
fectly harmless. 

BEN. LEVY & COo., 

French Perfumers, 

34 West St., Boston. 


ASK DRUGGIST, 
OR BY MAIL 
so CENTS. 

















GSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSAGSSSSHSSSSSSISSHSOE 
2 Ten Years taken from your face 
in ten minutes!!! 


-RECAMIER BALM 


The Magic Beautifier. 
Price $1.50. 
Made for ard used by Mme. Adelina latti-Nicolini. 


Absolutely imperceptible. Sent securely packed 
in plain box. Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Send 2c. stamp for Pamphlet and Bargain Offer to 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
Man’ f'r to H.R.H. the Princess af Wales, 
131 West 3ist St., New York City. 
SSOSVSGOOSGGSSOOOGGOOO OOOO OOOO 
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freshness. For 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP | 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 


pation 10° and 25). 





Fig. 1.—Ciora Costume wrra 
EMBROIDERED VEST 


For pattern and description see No, XIII 
ob pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Jerrep Veivet Care with 
Osrricu FeaTHER TRIMMING 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Coat ror Gin. FROM 
10 To 11 YeaRs OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 





HARP! J BA? 





AUTUMN AND WIITI 
: 


Fig. 4.—Eventne or CARRIAGE CLOAK Fig. 5.—Braiwep CLora JACKET EDGEDWIT! 
with Vetvet Care anp Four Boa. Perstan Lams.—[{For Back, see Page 


For diagram and description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. IV. on patte: t 
Supplement. Supplement. ‘ 


PT > BAZAR 


‘_D WIITER COSTUMES. 


ET EDGEDWITH Fig. 6.—Braiwep Tamor Fig. 7.—Lone VELvet Coat wir Fig. 8.—CLota Gown wItH Fig. 9.—CLota CAPE wItH Fig. 10.—Seat Coat TRIMMED WITH ASTRAKHAN, 
see Page #).] Gown. AppLiqu& EMBROIDERY AND EMBROIDERED VELVET. Ve.vet CoLuar. AND Pia Bovuct& Woon S«xrer. 


. on pattern#eet For description see patiern-sheet Ostrich TRIMMING. For pattern and description see No. For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet 
as | Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. 


| 





A HINT FOR READERS. 


. often happens in reading that we come 
cross a reference to a book we would 
like some time to consult, or a mention of 
some subject we hope some day to have time 
to invest Sut we finish our book, and 
forget the clew which attracted us, and which 
might have led us into new and interesting 
fields of thought 

There are readers, doubtless, who keep a 
systematic account of their reading, and in 
umine wks are stored all 
ints for But the ordinary 
hurrie rtal moments of reading 
ire snatched from a multitude of other oc 
cupations, may not think such note 
It is for his benefit 
1 simpler hint is thrown out 
»k one is reading it is handy to 
of paper. In addition to the 
use to be suggested it answers for a book 
mark. And the humble lead-pencil should 
be always in the pocket of man or woman 
to help along the wheels of daily existence 

Then scribble upon the sheet the name of 
the book, the notice of the subject, the ref 
erence to well-known anecdote” with 
which you would like to be familiar. And 
the scribbling 
we meet the name or the allusion we would 
like to retain. Finally, the sheets are collect 
ed and kept in an envelope marked “ 
for Future Reading,” or “* Helps to Informa 
tion,” according to your point of inquiry. 


gate 


us note bn 
future 
w hose 
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us 
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necessary or Valuable 


In any box 


keep a sheet 


the 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Sweet as new mown hay 


is the li gen, washed in the Sunlight 
way, with 


Sunlight 
Soap 


user of this 
best praise 


Everywhere—from 

8 comp, come words of 
nd commendation. 
If you have not already done so, 

try it for yourself. It saves in every 

direction, time, money, labour and 

the clothes. One fair trial will con- 

Z vince you, 


Lever Bros, Lid., Hodson & Harrison St«., N.Y. 
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Vou See Them Everywhere 
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impurities KIN 
By USING 





must be done at the instant | 


Notes | 


| 


| weekly fashion paper issved Thursdays. 


| VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave,.,New York. 


REMINGTON 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


Manufactured originally by Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 





now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Company, New York, 


has been used by American housewives for twenty-five 


years, and those who have used it longest praise it most. 


It is perfectly pure and wholesome. 


Its composition is stated on every can. 


It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure cream of tartar pow- 
ders, as shown by the U. S. and Canadian Govt. Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cookery and writers on 


domestic science use and recommend it, as :— 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, 


Prin. Philadelphia Cooking School. 


Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, 


Late Prin. Boston Cooking School. 


Miss Fannie M, Farmer, 
Principa! Boston Cooking School. 


Marion Harland, 


Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 


Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 


Anthor of “ Boston Cook Book.” 


Miss C. C. Bedford, 


Superintendent New York Cooking School. 


Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, 


Author of “ E ical H keeping.” 





Miss Kate E. Whitaker, Supt. of Cookery in Public Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 


Our book of goo choice receipts mailed free. 


Send stamp and address. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Company, 8: & 83 Fulton Street, New York. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


agovitan de Co 


Oa White China. 


Limoges * 


On Decorated C hina 





The only store in the world 
devoted exclusively to 





Cut Glass 





We have endeavored to 
make our New BRANCH 
STORE at 915 Broadway 


(near 21st Street) something like what a crystal showroom 


should be. 
the result of our efforts. For 
those who cannot come, we 
have prepared a pamphlet, 
which we shall be glad to send 
on request, 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


We take pleasure in inviting the public to view 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


915 Broadway (near arst Street), NEW YORK. 





GOWNS. 


ay purchasing on 
ny od a 


news - star 


copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashic .- designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish end effective, 
Or trial eabsecription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
Address 


CYCLES are a standard 


of excellence. Free Catalogue. 














Breathe Fragrance All Day Long. | 


What do you think of a clock with a perfuming 
fixture that keeps your room like a flower garden? 
An inexpensive pleasure, too. The 


BOUQUET PERFUMING FIXTURE 
AND NOVELTY CLOCK 


—the newest of novelties—is told about in our 
booklet, mailed free 


BOUQUET FIXTURE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


et £¥E5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


| 





Pears’ soap 
takes care of 
the skin, and 
the skin takes 
care of the rest 
of us. 

There are 
plenty of other 
soaps, but none 
without alkali. 





IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 


which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural § 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in 
this country The genuine “anal” 

rted article always bears the trade-mark 

moline."* Of dealers, or sent direct upon 

} receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 26c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 365c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 
U. 8. Depot 
For Lanoline 


guataee 
quest an inter- o£ % 

— % 79 Murray St. 

{2 New York. 


esting booklet 
DS 


— 


——— 








U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer, Tumors, a: dill ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
Sowe never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North secre: Mass. 


Ci YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk,or 
Linen for Emb. work, Emb. Book«, Stamping 
Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet 
Threads; largest variety in the city, alse all 
Cross-Stitch Emb, Materials, Send stamp 
for price-list. PETER BENDER, M 
(Esrastisuey 1860.) 111 Evet oth St., N.Y. 


S{ BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 




















